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GRANDMAMMA’S ELOPEMENT. 


See ilJustration on double page of Supplement, 
GranpMamma’s picture! .The darling! 
You would never believe what I say, 
As she placidly site by the fireside 
And dreams half the daylight away. 
For the hair that was gold is pale silver, 
And dimples are wrinkles—ah me, 
That beauty and joy are such phantoms!— 
No, you never would dream it was she, 
Those eyes were of tenderest azure; 
How white were the lids and the brow, 
And a damask like bloom upon peaches 
Lit the cheek that is withered so now. 
How sweet is that smile!—can you fancy 
Poor grandma as charming as that? 
See the coquettish rose in the ringlets— 
She objects to one now in my hat! 
She thinks this age abandoned to folly, 
No such maidens as hers to be seen, 
The race on the high-road to ruin-— 
And forgets all about Gretna Green! 
Ah, that rose! Once I saw grandpa tremble 
A moment; he smiled, and he sighed ; 
Aud there dropped from his wallet some petals, 
Still sweet, but all yellow and dried. 
"Twas that very same rose this bright creature 
Pinned into her tresses that night 
When he'd begged for the thing as a signal 
That at last she was willing for flight— 
For flight to the far nortbern country, 
And the smithy that welded in one 
The lives that a fond and stern despot 
Had else made forever undone. 
How she thrilled at the door of the ball-room, 
And looked over her fan with vague dread, 
While her irate and haughty old father 
Snuffed danger, and threw up his head! 
Was he there? Was he faithful? Would ever 
Come reason the step to regret? 
All at once such a tremor ran o’er her, 
Such a throb—and with that their eyes met. 
Not long, in the shade of the curtain, 
Needs the lover to plead for his fate ; 
Not long, at the foot of the garden, 
Need post-chaise and post-boys to wait ; 
For the world has not turned in its slumber 
When, fearful lest all be too late, 
Part eager, part shy and ‘reluctant, 
She slips through the great iron gate. 


Then over the clattering turnpike 
That stretches its white length away, 

How the hoofs ring, how hedge-rows and palings 
Fly past them till morning is gray! 

How strong are the arms folded round her, 
Is the breast where she leans her sweet head! 

Hdw tender the reverent kisses, 
How fervent the vows that are said! 

Ah, love like this never can fail her: 
But—papa--would he ever forgive? 

And yet, if he should not, his idol 
Can very well manage to live. 

But he will!—Ah, what’s this? Oh! the thunder, 
The tread of those horses behi 

Those terrible deep-chested horses 
That travel as fleet as the wind, 

That hardly are passed by the lighmnings! 
Oh! what if the pistol-shote fly, 

If her lover should fall, if her father, 
Red-handed, should see the man die! 

But he langhs, for he knows that the guineas 
Postilion and pot-boy have had 

Will let down a wheel the first moment 
The turnpike begins to be bad ; 

And he bids her look out of the window, 
While he holds fast and kisses her wrist, 

And see great-grandpapa in his break-down 
Stand shaking an impotent fist! 


Ah, well, as she sits in her corner, 

Would you dream such adventure she’d passed, 
The mild-eyed and dozing old lady ?— 

What ashes youth burns to at last! 
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GP Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a large assortment of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of DOLLS’ DRESSES; 
Bripa Torerres; Avening Dresses; Street 
and House Costumes ; Winter Suits for Girls of 
ail Ages; Ladies’ Mantles, Hoods, Petticoats, 
Cravats ; Knitted Soles; Card and Scrap Bas- 
kets ; Monograms ; Cravat Cases; Folding and 
Rocking Chairs, etc., etc. One side of the Pattern 
Sheet will be devoted to EMBROIDERY, containing 
new and beautiful designs for Piano Stools, Screens, 
Table-Covers, and Foot-Muffs. The three Serial 

’ Stories will be continued, and the Number will 
comprise a choice variety of literary and artistic 
attractions. 





YS With the Number of Harrer’s WEEK- 
Ly for December 28 will be issued gratuitously a 
magnificent SYXTEEN-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, ‘con- 
taining fourteen Holiday Pictures, and an enter- 
taining story by F. W. ROBINSON, entitled 


“ROMANCE ON FOUR WHEELS.” 


An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with HARPER'S WEEKLY for Fan- 
wary 4, 1879. 





A GROVELLING FAULT. 


E are accustomed, throughout the 
course of the written and unwritten 
moral law of all times, to hear constant 
warning against the sin of jealousy; but 
unless we have met with some of the effects 
of this sin in our own experience, we might 
‘ be at a loss to imagine a reason for the 
weight given to such a matter. Yet there 
-are few things in the daily conduct of life 
‘of more moment, few things capable of pro- 
rducing more degradation to character when 
indulged in, few things liable to make more 
mischief, few things which, carried to the 
ultimate, are more desperate and disastrous 
in results. 
Not to dwell on the insane jealousies of 
lovers, on which poets and romancers have 





rung the changes to fatigue, there are small- 
er jealousies, less tragic and violent, but 
perhaps more corrosive, that in the long-run 
do about as much damage as those volcanic 
affairs. We say “about as much damage,” 
but we question if we might not, with per- 
fect truth, say “more damage,” for the one 
injures, in chief, but a single pair of people, 
and the other often injures whole families 
and whole neighborhoods. 

It is true that some people are born with 
a@ jealous temperament, and can no more 
help it than they can help their brown hair 
or their black eyes, if they happen to have 
hair and eyes of those colors; but they can 
in great measure help the development of 
it, if a course looking to that end has not 
already been adopted for them in childhood. 
In childhood, indeed, the thing will be at- 
tended to by careful and watchful guard- 
ians, but where such care has not been ex- 
ercised, and one has the work to do for 
one’s self, although it is as hard and insuf- 
ferable as rebreaking a limb that has been 
wrongly set, yet one should put one’s self 
unflinchingly to the task, and destroy at 
first sight any thing that bears the least re- 
lationship to the hateful quality. 

Jealousy can not exist without suspicion, 
and if jealousy is a vehement and lively sin, 
suspicion is a mean and crawling one. Not 
that when sufficient evidence is given one 
is not warranted in suspecting wrong; but 
when it is necessary to turn and twist a fact 
in order to imagine its reason for existing, 
and in order to extract from it a possible 
contingency of evil, when it is necessary to 
construe double meanings, to hunt for un- 
seen motives and to attribute doubtful ones, 
then it becomes base, and they that cherish 
it are but to be reckoned as moral scaven- 
gers, who go about, not with any cleansing 
purpose, but because the filth is sweet to 
them. The indulgence in this tendency to 
suspicion undermines the whole character 
as if it were honey-combed with meanness ; 
nothing soon is to be seen or heard, nothing 
undertaken, without ulterior designs, or a 
view to the supposed ulterior designs of 
some one else, to dark and underhanded 
measures; one becomes a sort of spy, and 
guilty, presently, of all sorts of little sub- 
terfuges and strange manwuvres. 

As unfailing an accompaniment of jeal- 
ousy, though, as all this, is illtemper. When 
one has suspected a wrong, and is nourish- 
ing a jealous feeling in regard to it conse- 
quently, although it is indeed hard to say 
whether he is jealous because he suspects, 
or suspects because he is jealous, he is not 
apt to feel very sweetly about it. If he be- 
lieves that wrong has been perpetrated, he 
is indignant, and the more he broods over 
the wrong, trying it in this light and in 
that, its proportions magnify, and the more 
preposterous, the more monstrous, does it 
seem, till he can endure it no longer, and 
the outbreak comes. Another companion 
of these fine qualities is vanity; it is the 
vanity which claims too much, that is cap- 
tious concerning the consideration received, 
and which always lends its spark to the 
fuel of jealousy laid ready to kindle; vani- 
ty, too, that is oftener an element in the 
pretentious and undeserving character than 
in the sound and solid one, and thus being 
continually outraged and hurt and exasper- 
ated, it flies for refuge to its familiars—sus- 
picion, jealousy, and wrath. 

The annoyance, the trouble, the positive 
pain and grief, which a person fostering 
these unfortunate traits and those growing 
from them can occasion in a family are al- 
most past computation. The slights that 
will be felt when no one dreamed of wound- 
ing, the offense that will be taken and mul- 
tiplied into the infinite, the sulks that will 
be indulged till something else turns up and 
the fire breaks out in a new place totally 
unexpected and probably yet more unrea- 
sonable, the teasing and sneering remarks, 
sometimes the tears, sometimes the hot an- 
ger, always and forever the thorn in the 
side, the something to consider especially 
lest hurt be given, the something to be 
thought of before every word and every 
deed that wounding may be avoided, or 
the appearance of wounding—all that ren- 
ders a jealous and suspicious person a mere 
jailer to every one about him, if the per- 
son be of the sterner sex, and his society 
something hard to bear as a dragging ball 
and chain; and the end is that this poor 
soul, who really loves praise and considera- 
tion, and that before all the rest, receives at 
last the least there is to be given, if not 
contempt into the bargain. 

We wonder that it never occurs to the 
people having these untoward endowments 
that the precise way to lose what they want 
is to lay an exacting claim to it. We sel- 
dom receive more than a fraction of what 
we claim in any thing; to demand and ex- 
act love and honor as if they were a birth- 
right naturally makes people question the 
solidity of the demand, and look a little into 
the matter for themselves; and to exact 
them, furthermore, with a show of vanity 





and temper and unfounded suspicion, is cer- 
tain to make us feel the claim spurious alto- 
gether.. Human beings are, at the best, a 
bundle of contradictions, and what one will 
give freely if left free, one will not give at 
all if demanded with authority. Thus the 
jealous person who is at all wise will strain 
every nerve to quench suspicion, to cool an- 
ger, to subdue vanity, and keep the great 
shadow of his life within bounds, well 
aware that while he strips life of plain 
comfort to those about him, he certainly 
can not reap any harvest of happiness for 
himself. 





THE ALLOWANCE. 


HERE are few ways in which wives are 
made more uncomfortable than on the 
question of their personal expenditures, and 
few in which they have to suffer more hu- 
miliation. If they want a new dress, a new 
pair of shoes, a new pair of gloves, a ribbon, 
they must go and enter into an explanation 
about it all with the husband, and very pos- 
sibly before their children, who can not but 
be injured by the lesson they thus learn 
concerning the dependence of their mother, 
not to mention her fallibility, which is apt 
to be tolerably well exposed in the course 
of the conversation. 

It seems to us something unnecessary to 
state that a man should not marry a wom- 
an unless he can trust her with sufficient 
money to keep herself in the array she 
judges to be fit and proper for his wife to 
wear—unless, that is, he has found her pre- 
viously in possession of enough common- 
sense to be certain that she will not waste 
his means, and will appreciate his situation 
in regard to money matters, and be anxious 
to help him out in every way; and that 
made sure, it is a singular carefulness that 
refuses to trust her with the money that 
she needs. Nothing, surely, can so belittle 
a wife, and make her unfit to be the mate 
and helpmeet she should be, as to dwarf 
and crowd her into cowardly suppliance for 
the things that she feels she must have and 
can not do without. We have known of 
women whose proud spirits were so hurt by 
the ordeal that they have worn their shoes 
tothe ground, and have turned and scoured 
and pieced and “ made over” for years, while 
looking like shabby-genteel beggars, rather 
than ask for their right and due, while their 


; husbands never gave a thought to the mat- 


ter as long as they heard no complaint, and 
as for themselves, wore the best the tailor 
could give them; and we have known other 
women who, determined, after sore experi- 
ence, neither to go without nor to beg, lay 
in wait to rob their husbands’ pockets of a 
half dollar this week and a quarter that, 
making false entries in the housekeeping 
accounts, and even stealing and selling the 
hens’ eggs to swell the secret amount into a 
sum sufficient to keep themselves and their 
children simply decent, becoming thieves in 
the process, and liable to transmit the tend- 
ency to dishonest dealings to children born 
after the habit was formed, owing to the 
penury or the distrust of their husbands. 
If a man is really poor, and is struggling 
hard to keep his head above water, he has 
some justification ; but if his wife is worthy 
of the name of a wife at all, even then she 
will do better for being trusted in the mat- 
ter, and not having to run to him for money 
to buy every spool of thread that is needed. 

It was early in the power of the fathers 
of these wives to have obviated, to some ex- 
tent, the difficulties of this nature which 
were to surround their daughters later in 
life. If, as soon as the girl left school, the 
father, with the advice and supervision of 
the mother, gave to her a fixed sum out of 
which, and with no more, she was to furnish 
her wardrobe, by the time of her marriage 
she would have learned perfectly how to 
spend money and how to get the most for 
it; and her lover would be pretty sure to 
have information of the fact, and be able to 
govern himself accordingly, and either main- 
taining the same amount, or increasing or 
diminishing it, as his own income required, 
would still have recognized the fact, and 
left her that little but necessary independ- 
ence which her own purse gives to every 
woman. 

Let us look at the subject a moment, and 
see if there is any right or reason in this ab- 
ject attitude which the wife is compelled 
to assume upon the subject of her expend- 
itures. The wife of whom we speak—that 
is to say, not the wife of the great and rich, 
but of the middle class of somewhat pros- 
perous people—is usually a worker in the 
family as much as her husband is outside of 
it. The saying constantly goes that it is 
he, the husband, who is earning the bread 
and butter of the house; to our way of 
thinking that working wife is also earning, 
and in fit proportion. But for whom is the 
working and earning? For herself? If 
she is, where are the proceeds? No, the law 
says otherwise: the proceeds are the hus- 
band’s ; she depends on him for any of them ; 





she can do nothing with them during his 
life, and on his death, she surviving, but a 
small portion is allotted her by this law, 
which, generous as it has grown in com- 
parison to its old favor, still stops short of 
any point like equal rights. If, then, she 
is not working for herself, but for another, 
she is entitled to some wages, and some 
other wages than love and kindness. For 
what is it that she does? In many houses 
the wife is the only servant; she is cook, 
maid-of-all-work, nurse, and seamstress ; she 
is tailoress for the boys’ trousers, milliner 
for the girls’ bonnets; ten to one makes, if 
she does not also cut and baste, their frocks ; 
and in any one of the capacities, it is uni- 
versally recognized, for every other worker, 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. As 
mere cook or char-woman, her wages would 
be more than a hundred dollars a year with 
board ; as nurse or seamstress, even more; 
while neither tailoress nor dress-maker 
would have much less than a dollar a day; 
and meanwhile we pass over her general 
management, marketing, overseeing, mend- 
ing, darning, and all the rest, because there 
the wages of love may be deemed sufficient, 
and doubtless she deems them se for all, and 
when she asks, asks not half so much for 
herself as for the sake of maintaining the 
decency and good name and good appear- 
ance which it would be to the shame of 
others if she did not have. 

We think that husband who has any cer- 
tainty of income would do well to take the 
subject of his wife’s wages into account, 
and consider whether she deserves nothing 
more than the honor of the name, without 
the right of a cent to it, or the spending of 
one unquestioned dollar, and then to make, 
according to his ability, some fixed allow- 
ance of money, be it ever so small, on which 
the wife can rely, and over which she will 
be absolute mistress. There is not one wife 
in ten thousand that will abuse the pleas- 
ant confidence; and all but that one will 
be likely to make it cover some of the chil- 
dren’s and some of the general family ex- 
penses besides their own; and it can at first 
be done provisionally, for one year or for 
two, so that in cases where it did not work 
well a return to the old system of depend- 
ence and petition could be had. We can 
hardly, however, think ‘of a possible case 
where it would not work well, where it 
would not give the balance to a light head 
that comes with trusted responsibility, and 
to the opposite character give the comfort 
and additional strength that come with a 
sense of the appreciation of one’s efforts. 
With but little doubt, any head of a house 
would find his advantage in this course, in 
the character it would give his household, 
in the happy sense of responsibility it 
would give his wife, and in the relief from 
requests and advice concerning small things 
which it would give himself, if he improved 
his wife, as thus he could hardly help doing, 
improved all the conduct of his family and 
the harmony of his house, remembering 
meantime that the wrongs done the moth- 
er, nature avenges in the children, and 
where, even in so small a matter as the 
money for her clothes, that mother is a 
slave and a beggar, the children are the 
children of a slave and beggar, and sooner 
or later are sure to betray their descent. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own Corresponpenr. } 
A universal Blessing.—A Thieves’ Dinner.—Too good 
a Joke.—Gambetta’s Duel. 
AN it be true that a soporific has been really 
discovered upon the principle of the time 
fuse ; that is to say, to “go off” at a specified pe- 
riod? The inventor, I see, talks of its applica- 
bility to long railway journeys and Channel transits. 
Short-sighted, unimaginative, inconclusive indi- 
vidual! Why does he not get some capable per- 
son to invent his advertisements for him? Why, 
if this Edison of the sleep world is what he pre- 
tends to be, he will be the greatest blessing of 
life, not only to travellers, but to stay-at-homes. 
Husbands who have been long married, and can 
judge to a fraction to what Tength a domestic 
jobation of her 
“Who preaches in a white gown 
And lectures in her night-gown” 
will run, will buy this heaven-born essence by the 
dozen. Two grains when she discourses upon the 
servants; three grains when she has “a few 
words to say’ respecting his coming home late 
at night, and on the abuse of the indulgence of a 
latch-key. Then, again, there is our favorite di- 
vine, whose sermons are never less than three- 
quarters of an hour. We shall only have to take 
a grain and a half of this elixir to remain peaceful 
and quiescent during the delivery of his discourse, 
and to wake up in the very nick of time with ev- 
ery appearance of refreshment and edification. 
To church and chapel goers, to members of Par- 
liament, and to judges in Banco (all but one of 
them, who must listen) this discovery will be price- 
less. 

Three days after our Mansion House dinner 
there was another sort of entertainment given in 
the City—presided over by the Common Sergeant 
—to the St. Giles’s thieves, at which also several 
ministers (of religion) were present. The speech- 
es, on the whole, were more frank than on the for- 
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mer occasion. The colonies were (numerically) 
well represented, since there were many returned 
convicts, but nine out of ten present were actual- 
ly active workers in our thieves’ market. One 
gentleman stated that for his part he did not steal 
for “drink”—which was evidently his notion of 
the great necessary of life—but for pleasure. I 
dare say these banquets may be beneficial; but 
it seems rather hard on the Common Sergeant to 
give him the chair, since it is certain he will very 
soon have in his official capacity to sentence his 
guests to divers terms of imprisonment. The re- 
porters, however, do not seem to have been much 
influenced by social considerations, since they de- 
scribe the company round them as “ ferocious, 
cunning, repulsive, and, to judge from their ap- 
pearance, utterly incurable.” 

Among the stories of our new Lord Mayor’s 
unpopularity there is one which describes him as 
making a scene at a public entertainment, at which 
the hired musicians themselves (the members of 
a brass-band) could not restrain their merriment, 
but burst out laughing through their instruments. 
This is really quite a Gargantuan idea. Imagine 
the suppressed hilarity of a trombone! 

Mr. Edgar Poe’s theory of security is well 
known: you should not lock any thing up, or 
hide it in out-of-the-way places, but put it on the 
mantel-piece, where, like Mrs. Gamp’s gin bottle, 
any one “ can take it if so dispoged,” and there- 
fore where no one thinks of looking for it. The 
very safest place for a thief would, according 
to this theory, be a police office. Unfortunate- 
ly one may push these admirable maxims to ex- 
tremity. A poor but dishonest man, steeped ap- 
parently in this philosophy, begged at a police 
office last week for “a copper or a little food.” 
Contrary to all the rules of hospitality, they search- 
ed him, and found in his pockets an immense pro- 
vision of bread and meat, and nine pounds in gold 
and silver, which procured him three weeks’ im- 
prisonment with hard labor. 

One often says, especially when the joke is not 
a very good one, “I shall die of laughing,” but a 
man at Blackburn has actually done it. He was 
a publican, and entertained a customer on Thurs- 
day with a story so “consumedly” good that he 
died on Saturday from “ acute inflammation” —I 
suppose of the humerus, The newspaper which 
repeats this fact has forborne, out of considera- 
tion for the public safety, to relate the story in 
question ; but, for my own part, I doubt its dan- 
ger. A man is often more tickled by his own 
joke than by those of other people. At the same 
time, he is right to laugh at it. If he doesn’t, he 
has either told it so often that he can’t do it, or, 
though good enough for his hearers to laugh at, 
it is not good enough for himself. The man of 
“dry humor,” as it is called, you will, find tells 
the same joke pretty often. 

How strange it seems to us that a man like 
Gambetta should have allowed himself to descend 
tothe duello! And whata corroboration it affords 
to the charitable philosophy which demands that 
we should make allowances for the influence of race 
and custom! I remember a good-looking youth 
at echool being challenged to fight by a very ugly 
ave, and who declined in the following terms: 
“No, Jones, I will not fight; for if you struck me 
in the face you would do me a serious injury; 
whereas if I was to strike you ever so, you couldn’t 
look worse than you do.” He put the matter on 
the ground of fairness and equality. Yet here is 
the hope of France—and also an exceptionally 
good mark for a bullet—condescending to ex- 
change shots with a political nobody, who has, 
moreover, the advantage of leanness. 

R. Kemate, of London. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TOYS. 


Vy ITH the return of the holidays the shops 

display many beautiful toys, the finest of 
which were shown in Paris at the Exposition. 
Some of these are mounted in glass cases elabo- 
rately framed with gilt and lined with satin, and 
arranged in pretty tableaux enacted by life-like 
dolls dressed with Parisian taste. One of these 
represents a garden party, and is said to have 
cost $700; another is a serenade, with several 
figures in it that appear and disappear to the 
sound of music. A small case holds an acrobat 
in gay dress and powdered wig. When wound 
up and the music begins, he keeps two balls toss- 
ing in the air, while he turns his head most know- 
ingly. There are also flower girls trundling a 
wagon of flowers, a monkey at a harp, a sea-ser- 
pent that moves across the floor when wound; an 
ape churns, a monkey plays sculptor, a mother 
rocks the cradle and fans her babe, General 
Grant smokes a real cigarette, a hen lays golden 
eggs, a negress in a gay turban fans herself vio- 
lently, and a shoe-black plies his trade. The most 
popular of all the mechanical toys is the new swim- 
ming doll, that swims with natural motion and 
floats gracefully ; this costs about $5. Another 
favorite toy is the walking Santa Claus, which can 
be made to walk around a Christmas tree as if 
guarding its treasures. 


$ DOLLS. 


The dolls are more life-like and in greater va- 
riety than in any previous winter; they begin at 
5 cents for soft cotton dolls, and go on up to $100 
for wax dolls with real eyelashes and real hair 
set in the scalp by each separate hair; these are 
as large as a child of three years. The London 
rag dolls, from 18 cents up to $1 50 each, are 
chosen for very small girls, as they have soft rag 
bodies with which the child can not hurt itself, 
and their wax faces are covered with muslin that 
prevents the paint coming off. A whole family 
of dolls, six in number, are sold in bisque for 
$150. Wax dolls are the most popular; and the 
French indestructible dolls are good, as it is dif- 
ficult to break them. The old-fashioned china 
dolls are scarcely seen nowadays. To satisfy the 





child of the period, her doll must move in all the 
joints, turn her head from side to side, open and 
close her eyes, and have real hair, or somethin; 
that passes for it, and is probably lamb’s-wool. 
Blonde dolls are most favored, and lamb’s-wool 
fleecee—which can be washed—makes natural- 
looking blonde hair. The fancy also remains for 
dolls dressed as infants in long clothes, with lace 
cap, and hair “banged” on the forehead; those 
with wax face and the indestructible arms and 
feet are excellent; finer ones have wax feet and 
arms. The entire wax dolls are models more for 
show than aught else, and are not dressed; they 
cost from 75 cents up. Each part of the doll— 
head, wig, body, and arms—may be selected sep- 
arately, and made up at home, or ordered to be 
put together in the store. The plainest doll heads 
are of bisque without hair, and cost from 35 cents 
up; indestructible heads are the same price, but 
with hair they cost from $1 upward. The excel- 
lent rubber heads are $1 to $1 50. Fine wax 
heads with movable eyes and long hair cost from 
$1 50 to $5; the French heads that turn are most 
expensive of all. Doll bodies of muslin stuffed 
with hair are very strong and durable; with kid 
arms not jointed these cost from 35 cents up. 
Finer bodies are of kid stuffed with sawdust, and 
jointed every where; these are $1 and upward. 
Jointed arms are sold separately for 45 cents a 
pair. Each article of dress may also be bought 
separately, and there are whole trousseaux, with 
under-clothing and dresses for all occasions, Ev- 
ery thing that a lady needs in her outfit—jewelry, 
furs, fans, eyeglasses, gloves, hosiery, parasols— 
is copied in miniature for Dolly. 


DOLL FURNITURE, DISHES, ETC. 

There are also doll houses and separate rooms 
elaborately furnished. You can buy a parlor fit- 
ted up in Eastlakian style, or a kitchen with all 
cooking utensils, range, ete., a library, or a bed- 
room. The separate suites and single articles 
come also as furniture in sets, made of ebonized 
or of white wood, or perhaps only of papier- 
maché; or a buffet may be bought alone, or a 
dressing-case, or wash-stand. For $1 are six 
nicely made wooden articles for the laundry. 
Tea sets copy all the favorite wares in color and 
shapes, and cost from 25 cents up; those of tin 
are 35 cents; dinner sets prettily decorated are 
$1 50; and one lovely set of make-believe “old 
blue and white” is $3 50. A basket of knives, 
forks, and silver costs $1, and a caster is 25 cents. 
Coffee-grinders that will “ really grind real coffee” 
are $1, and a pair of toy scales with ounce weights 
is 60 cents. Dolls’ carriages of willow with satin 
lining are $1; others with movable top, and to be 
propelled from behind, are $3. Doll trunks are 
only 35 cents, unless really covered with leather, 
when they cost $2. 


BLOCKS, ARKS, ETC. 

The masquerade blocks at 50 cents a set have 
several figures that can be changed in various 
ways. New alphabet blocks combine letters, 
numbers, and pictures. The building blocks 
make beautiful bridges, arches, and geometrical 
figures. The best Noah’s arks have Swiss carved 
wood animals that are not painted, and glass 
windows to show them through, and the roof of 
the ark comes off for the animals to enter: price 
$1 50 to $4. Useful Kindergarten occupations 
are provided, and there are Professor Nast’s 
sketch racks, with designs and slate attached, 
for small artists—slates that open like books; 
writing-desks, with inkstand, pen, pencil, rubber, 
and drawing slate, with outline designs, are $1 25. 

FOR THE BOYS. 

New drums for the boys are of brilliant-look- 
ing lacquered brass that, it is said, will not tar- 
nish ; these cost $1. New fire-engines at 95 cents 
have an engine-house to protect them. Magic 
lanterns begin at 50 cents, and end with the im- 
proved wonder camera that will reflect any carte 
de visite or photograph the exhibitor may choose. 
A special novelty is the elevated railroad toy, with 
high double track and a windlass to draw the 
cars back and forth: price $1 20. Fine ten-pins 
smooth and highly polished are 65 cents a set. 
Whips and canes, with what seem to be carne- 
lian or ivory tops, are 25 cents each. Trumpets 
and horns of every twisted shape are shown, 
but the fancy is for the long straight stage horn 
that coaching has made popular. Sleighs are 
shown in smaller sizes than were formerly made, 
at 40 cents, up to those with substantial wooden 
runners large enough for large boys. In new 
velocipedes the saddle moves up and down with 
the natural motion made by a well-gaited horse, 
and propels the velocipede at the same time: 
price $10. Hobby-horses with leaping, spring- 
ing motions are preferred to those that rock ; they 
are covered with natural skins, and are most gay- 
ly caparisoned. Pop-guns that make a very loud 
report, yet are safe, have the cork wad securely 
tied by a string to the butt of the gun; these are 
50 cents. The opera top, wound by a crank, is 
the favorite spinning top, and costs from 50 cents 
to $150. Animals of all kinds, to be received 
with favor by boy critics, must be covered with 
natural skins, and most of them move with nat- 
ural motion, though often on wheels also. Par- 
lor balls for baby boys are of soft rubber cover- 
ed with knitted wool; a rattle is inside, and an 
elastic string returns it to the baby hands, The 
pretty Japanese balls are wrapped with silk in 
gay colors arranged in plaids and stripes. Gilt 
or silvered balls of rubber are for larger boys, 
and others are decorated with painted pictures, 
heads, or landscapes. Small musical instruments 
of wood, reeds, and straw are beaten with ham- 
mers, while others have bows like those of vio- 
lins: price $1 25. 

GAMES, 


Among the pleasant games for ladies and chil- 
dren to play in the house is parlor archery—a 
winter substitute for the field archery so popular 
during warm weather. The bows are of lemon- 





wood, nicely strung, and the arrows are protected 
with a soft rubber cap, so that they will not in- 
jure mirrors or other furniture. The target of 
black leather, with gilded rings, is set up in heavy 
canvas that is framed in walnut wood. The whole 
paraphernalia is put up in a box that may be 
easily carried under the arm. Bagatelle boards 
and parlor billiards are as popular as ever, and 
there are many new games for telling fortunes or 
for playing with words, as in logomachy and the 
anagram games, and with names similar to the 
game of authors. 


LADIES’ FASHIONS. 


Fur-trimmed costumes are being made for mid- 
winter weather. The fur border is placed on the 
lower skirt instead of a flounce, and also as an 
edge for the over-skirt or polonaise. The ’coon- 
skins in gray-brown shades and the colored lynx 
borders are the furs most seen on imported cos- 
tumes. The materials for such suits are among 
the richest fabrics, such as velvets, brocades, and 
satins. As yet few cloth suits have been trimmed 
with fur, and indeed the weight of the cloth is 
sufficient without adding that of fur borders. The 
latest importations have costumes of black or of 
brown velvet and brocaded satin combined and 
bordered with otter or with lynx fur. The skirts 
are straight around and entirely without draping ; 
the lower skirt is of velvet, the upper one of bro- 
cade ; the border of fur is from four to six inches 
broad. Above this is a basque that is almost as 
long behind as a polonaise, and this is draped in 
the back in bouffant puffs; the front is shaped 
like a cuirass basque. Some of the forms are of 
velvet and others of brocade. 

Plain velvet skirts, short and round, without a 
single flounce, are very popular with silk or with 
camel’s-hair over-dresses. Economical ladies wel- 
come this fashion, as very little velvet is required. 
The round skirt is made of thin silk, or perhaps 
a less expénsive fabric, and the smooth fall of 
velvet, finished separately at the edges, like a 
flounce, yet entirely without gathers, is laid on 
from the knee down. The upper part is conceal- 
ed by the over-skirt, and the appearance is given 
of a whole skirt of velvet. 

New morning dresses for brides are made elab- 
orate by many pleatings of white Breton lace. 
Brocaded silk is used for the greater part of the 
wrapper, and side panels, or else the middle forms 
of the back and of the front, are of plain silk, 
completely covered with horizontal rows of Bre- 
ton lace in the smallest knife-pleatings. The 
large-figured brocades of a single color are used 
for these rich gowns. Dark garnet and other 
red shades are preferred for the camel’s-hair 
wrappers ; Chuddah shawls that have not proved 
salable are made up in rich morning dresses, 
and trimmed with a border of fur. Cream white 
Chuddah is lined with dark crimson silk with fine 
effect. At the furnishing houses are excellent 
Japanese robes in long sacque shapes for dress- 
ing sa¢ques; these are sold as low as $3, yet 
are of genuine India cashmere, or else Chuddah 
of coarse quality, wrought lightly on the edges 
in Oriental work. They are offered for either la- 
dies or gentlemen, and come in dark drab or gray 
shades. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, Mrs, M. A. ConneLty; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; and for toys, Messrs. 
Enricx & Co.; F. A. O. Scowarz; and E. I. Hors- 
MAN, 





PERSONAL. 


Nancy SLocoms died recently at Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, at the age of one hundred and three 
years. Before her death she relapsed into a sec- 
ond childhood, which was so complete a copy of 
infancy that the old woman spoke of herself as 
baby, delighted in boys, and was dressed and un- 
dressed and rocked to sleep by a daughter sixty- 
five years old, herself Peg randmother. 

—Mrs. GRISWOLD, of Colerain, Massachusetts, 
and Mrs. Noygs, of Stonington, Connecticut, sis- 
ters, who were married on the same day in 1828, 
have just celebrated their golden weddings. 

—Miss HeLen M. M‘DoNALD argued her own 
case, involving an infringement of her patent for 
an improved dress-protector, in the United States 
Court in Boston the other day, General BUTLER 
being one of the opposing counsel. 

—The wives of Georgia politicians are practical 
helpmeets. The wife of Senator GoRDON is said 
to advise her husband in many important mat- 
ters of state; Governor CoLgurr?’s wife con- 
ducts much of the detail of her husband’s busi- 
ness; and the same is said to be true of the 
wives of Senator HiLt and Congressman FEL- 
ton. Mrs.8.8. Cox is a capital business wom- 
an, and relieves her husband of a mass of cor- 
respondence which would otherwise demand a 
large portion of his time. These are only a few 
of a number of women in Washington whose 
amiability, good sense, and tact are of the great- 
est value to their Congressional and domestic 
lords. 

—Lord Broveuam is to be pleasantly perpet- 
uated in Cannes, France, which for many years 
was his summer residence. The first stone of a 
monument to his memory is to be laid there be- 
fore the expiration of the present year. 

—General BuTLER, in his address delivered re- 
cently at the International Dairy Fair held in 
this city, made this remarkable statement: ‘“‘ We 
start in amazement to learn the fact that nearly 
$350,000,000 worth of butter and cheese has been 
produced in this country within the past year, 
or one-seventh more than the value of the wheat 
crop of the country, and one-third more than 
that of the cotton crop.’? He showed also that 
France, having a less area than the State of Tex- 
as, raises more wheat than the United States, and 
that her home population to be provided for is so 
great that there are only three acres and a half 
to each inhabitant. 

—The caprice of fortune is pleasantly illus- 
trated in the following incident in the career of 
Senator Jonzgs, of Nevada, and his wife, copied 
from the Washington Sunday Chronicle: ‘‘ Mrs. 
JONES owned a magnificent diamond necklace, 
for which he had paid $35,000 in opulent days, 
and which she—being a retiring person, not fond 
of display—had seldom worn. ‘My dear,’ said 








he, one day, ‘if you will let me invest your dia- 
monds in Sierra Nevada, you shall have the pro- 
ceeds for pin-money.’ ‘As you please,’ replied 
the dutiful little woman, and the Senator march- 
ed up street with the necklace in his pocket. 
Not being the sort of man to go about hawking 
his wife’s jewels, he offered them to the first 
broker he chanced to meet, and accepted what 
the wily Jew chose to give—$12,000. This was 
judiciously invested, on margin, in the wife's 
name, in Sierra Nevadas, and to-day she is worth 
$100,000 in registered bonds. A faithful old 
nurse in the family was persuaded to invest her 
small horde of savings on the same principl 
and soon realized the snug little sum of $60,000. 

Mr. Epson L. Ciark, in his new work on 
The Races page er Turkey, says that gypsies 
are really an offshoot from the Hindoos, bein 
simply a wandering tribe from the valley o 
the Indus. Their language is a branch of the 
ancient Sanskrit, akin to the modern dialects of 
Northern India. A modern Hindoo would prob- 
ably make himself understood by any tribe of 
gypsies in Europe. 

—Mr. ARCHIBALD Forsss has again shown his 
vim as a war correspondent by sending in ad- 
vance of all competitors a succinct and glowing 
account of the capture of Ali-Musjeed. Though 
written amid the din of battle, it reads as though 
he had given it the grace and finish of a gentle- 
man of very elegant literary leisure. The Lon- 
don News is fortunate in having such a corre- 
spondent. 

—The income of the Prince Imperial is only 
$8000 a year, derivable solely from an estate at 
Vicentini left him by the Princess Baccrocut, 
who also left the Empress an estate near Bologna 
yielding about $25,000 per annum. The Empress 
has a total income of about $90,000 per annum, 
besides diamonds worth $30,000. 

—The Emperor of Russia is manifesting an act- 
ive interest in the professional advancement of 
women, especially in medicine and surgery. 
Some time ago he granted a charter to a univer- 
sity for women, and the Russian Minister of War 
has now officially taken up the subject of train- 
ing lady doctors for army practice. It has been 
decided upon because of the inability of the reg- 
ular medical staff to cope with the vast number 
of sick and wounded. Classes are at once to be 
established in St. Petersburg for the instruction 
of female medical students, who, after gradua- 
tion, will be regularly attached to the army med- 
ical staff. 

—Prince Bismarck is very outspoken in ref- 
erence to his religious belief. In Dr. Buscn’s 
book he is quoted as saying: “I can not con- 
ceive how a man can live without a belief in a 
revelation, in a God who orders all things for 
the best, in a Supreme Judge from whom there 
is no appeal, and in a future life. If I were not 
a Christian; I should not remain at my post for 
asingle hour. IfIdid not rely on God Almighty, 
I should not put my trust in princes. I have 
enough to live on, and am sufficiently genteel 
and distinguished without the Chancellor’s of- 
fice. Why should I go on working indefatiga- 
bly, incurring trouble and annoyance, unless con- 
vinced that God has ordained me to fulfill these 
duties? If I were not persuaded that this Ger- 
man nation of ours, in the divinely appointed 
order of things, is destined to be something great 
and good, I should throw up the diplomatic pro- 
fession this very moment. Orders and titles to 
me have no attraction. The firmness I have 
shown in combating all manner of absurdities 
for ten years past is solely derived from faith. 
Take away my faith and you destroy my patri- 
otism. But for my strict and literal belief in the 
truths of Christianity, but fer my acceptance of 
the miraculous groundwork of religion, you 
would not have lived to see the sort of Chancel- 
lorIam. Find me a successor as firm a believer 
as myself, and I will resign at once. But I live 
in a generation of pagans. I have no desire to 
make proselytes, but am constrained to confess 
my faith. If there is among us any self-denial 
and devotion to king and country, it isa rempant 
of religious belief unconsciously clinging to our 
people from the days of their sires. For my own 
part, I prefer a rural life to any other. Rob me 
of the faith that unites me to God, and I return 
to Varzin to devote myself industriously to the 
production of rye and oats.” 

—Dr. Emevine H. CLeveianp, who died in 
Philadelphia on the 8th December, at the age of 
forty-nine, enjoyed in a large degree the respect 
of the medical profession, in which she prac- 
ticed with eminent success. She asked no favor 
and advanced no claim for herself as a woman. 
Many of the most eminent members of the pro- 
fession had long been accustomed to seek her 
suggestions in cases where her peculiar opportu- 
nities and experience were of the utmost value. 
She graduated at Oberlin College, Ohio, in 1853, 
and went at once to Philadelphia to enter the 
Woman’s Medical College, with the purpose of 
assisting her future husband, then a candidate 
for the missionary field, as a medical missionary, 
In 1854 she married the Rev. Gites CLEVELAND, 
a Congregational clergyman, who had been a fel- 
low-student at Oberlin, and in 1855 she was grad- 
uated as a physician. The failing health of her 
husband not long after her marriage compelled 
the relinquishment of other plans, and Dr. 
CLEVELAND began to practice medicine in Phil- 
adelphia, in connection with her duties as in- 
structor in the Woman’s College, first as dem- 
onstrator and afterward professor of anatomy. 
But her eminently successful medical record is 
only a part of her life. ‘‘ The dignity and seri- 
ousness of her demeanor,” says the Philadelphia 

dger, *‘ were combined with a sympathy and 
tenderness rarely equalled, making her presence 
in the sick-room of rich or poor bring confidence 
with it. To a professional life so full that it 
might well have been an excuse for avoiding 
other cares, she added a quiet thoughtfulness 
for all home duties that left not even the hum- 
blest claim unattended, even to taking into her 
own house and ministering to the needs of the 
outcast for whom the hospital had no provision. 
Her perfect courtesy took no note of any profes- 
sional resentment for whatever harshness or lit- 
tleness encountered by the woman physician of 
twenty years ago; and who has come to be ful- 
ly recognized by her usefulness in the especial 
line of her profession. Her success in the,spe- 
cial line of gynecology was due quite as much 
to the sympathy of the thorough woman as to 
the skill of the thorough practitioner. Mrs. 
CLEVELAND'S professional history is a bridge be- 
tween old medical traditions and the new ethics 
which do not exclude women. She was a pio- 
neer, and her life and death mark a new epoch 
in medical history.’’ 
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Perforated 
Board Doll’s 
Furniture, 
Figs. 1-9. 
Tae _ illus- 
trations Figs. 
1-9 show the 
articles re- 
quired for 
furnishing a 
doll’s house, 
The material 


for making these consists of black perforated board, thin rods 
of lacquered cane, red filling silk, and black sewing silk. The 





Fig. 1.—Desien ror Tipres, Cusuions, Ec. 
Cross Stitch Emprowery. 


Description of Symbole: & ist (darkest), @ 2d, 9 3d 
(lightest), Blue; 8 Dark Fawn; ! Light Fawn. 


in points on 
the front and 
under edges, 
and fastened 
to a curtain 
pole, which con- 
sists of a cane 
rod of suitable 
length, finished 
on the ends 
with gilt beads. 
The - lambre- 
quin of dou- 
ble perforated 
board is cut 
in rectangular 
points on the 
under edge, run 


with red filling Fig. 9.—Prrroratep Corner Bracket. 
silk as shown Boarp EraGgre. 


by the illustra- 


tion, and trimmed with tas- 


sels of similar silk. 


frame of the lambrequin, 
through which the curtain 
pole is run as shown by the 
illustration, is composed of 
four layers of perforated 


board. 


For the mirror, cut the 
frame of double perforated 
board, and embroider it as 
shown by Fig. 2; then cut 
the back of double perfo- 


rated board, fasten on 
the mirror, and set 
on the frame, stitch- 
ing the four layers of 
board together on 
the edges with red 
filling silk. The con- 
sole under the mirror, 
and the corner brack- 
et, Fig. 3, are made 
in a similar manner. 
For the cabinet, 
Fig. 4, cut the front, 
back, and sides in 
such a. manner that 
the projecting pieces 
of perforated board 
form the feet after 
joining the different 
parts. From the parts 


designed for the front cut out a piece of suita- 
ble size for the 4oor, and cut each piece in rect- 
angular points at the top. Having pasted the 
four layers of each part together as previously 





—~ 
Fig. 3.—Bat. Corrure. 





















size of the fur- 

niture should of course correspond with that of the 
doll’s house for which it is designed. To make 
the furniture strong enough for use, the perforated 
board should be used either double or fourfold, 
and should be glued together on the edges with 
gum-arabic, making the holes meet exactly. Of 
course each piece should be cut separately, and 
furnished at the corresponding points with holes 
for inserting the cane rods, before pasting them 
together. 


The  cur- 
tain, Fig. 1, 
is made of 
white lace, 
embroidered 
with twist in 
a striped de- 
sign, button- 
hole stitched 





Fig. 3.—Prrroratep Boarp 


The 





Fig. 5.—Derrau or 
Castinet, Fig, 4. 











Fig. 8.—Prrroratep Boarp Taste. Fig. 1.—Lace Currain, with Perroratep Boarp LaMBREQUIN. 


holes of the 
horizontal piece), then carry the joining thread of 
black silk through the next two holes at the right of 
the lower (horizontal) piece of board, carry the 
needle through the first hole of the upper (vertical) 
piece to the outside, going back carry the needle 
again through the first hole of the lower piece, insert 
the needle diagonally in the next hole in the second 
row, carry the needle through the next hole in the 
upper piece, and continue in this manner. -All the 
parts of the cabinet are joined in the same way. The 
. 


s 
See 


Fig. 2.—Corrrure ror Youne Gir., 


door is set 
on the inside, 
and fastened 
with a few 
stitches. To 
fasten the 
hook (for 
which a piece 
of wire is 
bent in the 
shape re- 
quired), paste 





Fig. 7.—Dott’s Perroratep Board DrawinG-RooM FURNITURE. 








a four-cornered piece of perforated board 
on the wrong side of the door. The small 
brackets on which the shelves rest are 
pasted to the sides on the inside. 

For the seat of the sofa cut of perfo- 
rated board four long. four-cornered 








described, and 
embroidered 
them (with 
the exception 
of the back, 
oP and bot- 
tom) with red 
i filling silk as 
shown by the 
illustration, 
join them as 
shown by 
Figs. 5 and 6, 


laying the parts upon each other in a right angle (in doing 
which the vertical layer should fit exactly upon the first row of 





Fig. 2.—Dersien ror Trpres, Cusutions, Etc. 
Cross Strrch Emprorery. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Green; ® Light 
Green; ® Red-Brown ; 8 Mode-Color; ! Ivory. 
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Fig. 4.—Bripat Comrrure. 





Fig. 2.—PrrroraTteD Boarp 
Mirror AND CONSOLE. 


pieces, cut holes in the four 
corners for inserting the 


Fig. 4.—PERFORATED Board CaBINET. cane rods, and join the dif- 
[See Figs. 5 and 6.] ferent parts. Overcast the 


seat on the outside 
with red filling silk 
in rows going back 
and forth, first in a 
horizontal, then in a 
vertical direction, so 
that squares are form- 
ed. Two rows of 
holes are left on the 
edge, and one row 
between the threads. 
For the back of the 
sofa bend two thin 
cane rods of suitable 
length in the shape 
shown by the illus- 
tration, run the ends 
of the longest rod 
through the holes in 
the back of the seat, so that the ends form 
the feet at the same time, and stitch the 
rod firmly to the seat, having first bored a 
hole into the rod with a gimlet. Fasten 


Fig. 6.—Drtal. oF 
Caninet, Fig. 4. 
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the short rod, which is furnished with holes, on 
the ends and likewise to the back of the seat, 
and join both rods in the middle. For the arms 
run shorter rods through the holes in the front 
of the seat, then fasten them to the back and 
to the seat. The chairs, table, footstool, and 
étagére are made to correspond with the sofa, as 
shown by,the illustration, The points where the 
rods are joined, and the feet, are finished with 
small white furniture tacks. For the rug pink a 
piece of red cloth of suitable size on the edges, 
and trim it with a border, which is worked on 
canvas with black silk in cross stitch. After 
finishing the embroidery, draw out the threads of 
the canvas. The cover of the sofa pillow is 
worked in the same manner. The seam made 
by setting on the cover is finished with red silk 
cord, and the corners of the sofa pillow are 
trimmed with tassels of red silk. 





Ladies’ and Children’s Wrappings, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Coat ror Girt Prom 7 To 9 YEars 
otp, This coat is of light gray Astrakhan cloth. 
It is cut saeque 





raised, and Murillo appeared, passing out, for the 
day, from his werk on the decorations, for the aft- 
ernoon shadows were falling. His friend Don 
Claudio followed him close. The women crowded 
up, each coaxing for her own baby, and spending 
much abuse on all the other babies. Murillo stood 
quite still until the first storm of attack was over ; 
then, after.scanning the gypsy child, said, “ No, 
no; don’t torment me. Your children won’t do. 
Here’s money. Catch.” And throwing a handful 
of small coin to change the subject of dispute, he 
walked off toward the town with Don Claudio, 

“Ts the ‘St. Anthony’ still unfinished?” asked 
Claudio, * 

“Yes, and likely to remain so, though I have 
promised the picture to the Capuchins, I can’t 
find a child’s face that gives the least hint of 
what I need, and my own fancy utterly fails.” 

“ That gypsy boy would make a lovely model.” 

“Models! They are only for the baser part 
of a picture. The technicalities once past, given 
that we draw unerringly and put on color as it 
is, we have resemblance to life, and are painters. 
If we ask more—a finer, subtler sense in the 
work, an expression such as no model can hold 





shaped, half-fitting in 
the back, with three 
seams, and straight 
in front. The gar- 
ment is edged with 
a blue velvet bias 
fold, and furnished 
with pockets, cuffs, 


and collar of blue 
velyet, ruched and 
puffed. Gray felt 


bonnet, trimmed with 
a white feather, and a 
knot of blue velvet. 
Fig. 2. — Lapy’s 
Orera Wrap. This 
pretty dolman, which 
is designed for even- 
ing or carriage wear, 
is made of ivory cash- 
mere, trimmed with 
pale: blue marabout 
fringe mixed with 
gold threads, and is 
embroidered with 
soutache galloon of 
gold thread, and of 
blue silk. These two 
kinds of galloon form 
five pretty designs, 
which are set, one on 
each sleeve, one on 
each side of the but- 
tons in front, and one 
in the middle of the 
back. Ivory velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with 
blue and white rib- 
bons and feathers. 








MURILLO’S 
CHRIST- CHILD, 


GROUP of wom- 

en and children 
were standing and 
lying about on the 
steps of the Capu- 
chin Church, outside 
the walls of Seville. 
Their poverty, rags, 
and dirt. being Span- 
ish, and seventeenth 
century Spanish at 
that, were full of a 
certain coarse pic- 
turesqueness, partic- 
ularly just now when 
the whole crowd were 
in a lively discussion 
that bade fair for a 
quarrel. 

“T wouldn't say a 
prayer to St. Anthony 
—no, not if Father 
Perez put me on 
bread and water for 
life,” said Juana, a 
strong, brazen-faced 
young woman, beggar 
by profession, as she 
arranged with moth- 
erly pride a draped 
rag—the whole cos- 
tume of the handsome 
child she carried. 

“Oh! poor Juana !” 
exclaimed, tauntingly, 











burden of all human sorrow safely to the Cre- 
ator’s feet. What compassion, what dignity, 
what love, and yet what sweet and tender infan- 
cy, should be in that glorious little face! Oh, 
Claudio, I can not grasp the spirit of such a gra- 
cious act. What is not in my heart I can never 
put on the canvas. The Capuchins must give up 
their St. Anthony.” 

“What a fanciful fellow you are, to be sure, 
tormenting yourself with overstrained scruples !” 
Then Claudio added, with a searching yet covert 
glance: “As Dofia Beatriz says, you are more 
than the soul of art: you are its very conscience.” 

“Did she say that?” asked Murillo, flushing 
eagerly. 

Don Claudio’s expression was not a pleasant 
one, as he observed the boyish frankness with 
which Murillo’s feelings came to the surface. This 
gentleman was of long and noble lineage, and 
had a large property, which was much encum- 
bered by sundry debts, and withal he was count- 
ed the handsomest fellow in Seville; so both fit- 
ness and necessity made him an urgent suitor for 
Dofia Beatriz—the loveliest and richest lady in a 
country proud of its fine women, Some little 
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“On your own theory?” questioned Claudio. 
‘“What is in your heart you put on the canvas ?” 

Murillo kept silence. 

“Look you, Sefior Murillo,” Claudio went on, 
with determination, “tell me, as man to man, do 
you intend pressing a suit with the fair Beatriz?” 

“As man to man, Don Claudio, I am bound 
to confide nothing to you. As friend to friend, 
I tell you, frankly, I dare not lift my eyes so high 
as that lady.” 

“That's well, my good Murillo, for there are 
grandees of Spain who would dispute your claim 
on that fine estate at Pilas and its mistress with 
an argument that’s sharp, if not short,” answered 
Claudio, with a speaking gesture of his sword hand. 

“As for a grandee’s argument, I have another 
as sharp,” retorted Murillo, with a disdainful 
shrug. “ Dofia Beatriz’s estate may go to the 
dogs, or to any chosen dog, yet she would be what 
she is—too noble for a king.” 

“ Faith,” said Claudio, “I fancy the lady feels 
her good qualities and holds lovers aloof, save 
for a suave condescension sometimes with infe- 
riors.”’ 

He meant that speech should tell upon the 
painter; for more 
than once Beatriz had 
graciously visited the 
studio. Murillo’s face 
fell visibly as the 
words thrust home; 
for though he could 
draw a sword, like 
any Spanish gentle- 
man, with the readi- 
that belonged 
to the period, yet his 
nature was child- 
like and simple. He 
prayed before he 
painted, and held his 
life so pure that, if 
art had not been the 
fashion, the gay court- 
iers would have de- 
spised such a very 
good- feilow, if, in- 
deed, they ever no- 
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another of the wom- 
en; “that’s because 
Sefior Murillo couldn’t 
make a model out of 
your homely brat there. See my baby: there’s 
a Christ-child for you.” And she fondled a little 
dark sleeping head that lay on her breast. 

“Wretch !” screamed Juana, threateningly. The 
softer voice of Zind, a gypsy mother, struck in, as 
she held her sturdy brown naked boy proudly 
in view. ‘My Nadar stands the best chance. 
When Sejior Murillo comes out; see if he don’t 
ask for my beauty. Look, what great eyes, and 
what great legs !” : 

The others turned on her with a torrent of 
abuse, and the geneval disturbance was fast com- 
ing to blows, when Father Perez stepped out of 
the church. 

“No quarrelling, women, here at the very door 
of Holy Church. Away, every one of you.” 

“We're waiting for Sefior Murillo. “He wants 
a model for St. Anthony’s Christ-child,” explained 
a shrill chorus. 

Just then the leathern curtain at the door was 
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Fias. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WRAPPINGS. 


for an instant, such, perhaps, as we never see, 
but only feel as the outcome of a sentiment—all 
that must spring from the painter’s heart, his in- 
ner self, and that gained, we are artists.” 

“T think it’s enough to paint things as they 
stand,” laughed Claudio. 

Murillo took off his hat, and his dark face, 
with the pale forehead, too high for symmetry, 
the short cleft chin and full mobile mouth, hard- 
ly shaded by a scanty mustache, was lifted full 
against the afternoon sunshine. He half shut 
those quiet, observant eyes, not dazzled by the 
light, but as if to see clearer, and pluck out some 
secret from the heart of its shining, He said, in 
a dreamy voice: 

“Tn answer to St. Anthony’s agony of prayer, 
Christ appeared as a beautiful infant. Pity for 
one poor mean creature so moved the Divine 
heart that, leaving celestial glory, He stooped 
again to the form which had once carried the 





words and looks, surprised by watchful jealousy, 
had lately begun to turn Claudio from being Muril- 
lo’s friend into something very like his dearest foe. 

“So you’re not too pious and whimsical a pic- 
ture-maker to care for the opinion of one of 
these fair fools—our pretty Sevillians?” said 
Claudio, with a little sneer, yet with evident in- 
terest in the answer. 

“T care for the opinion of any one who is gen- 
tle and earnest,” responded Murillo. 

“Ha! ha! And so you conceive the Dofia 
Beatriz to be gentle and earnest ?” 

“The tenderest heart in Spain, the most crys- 
tal mind, the fairest face.” 

“ Perhaps,” continued Claudio, mockingly, but 


wit} “nlf a threat in she tone, “you know all | 
Sevufe says your last Madonna is a portrait of | 


that ‘fairest face?” 
Murillo looked surprised, as if the idea were 
tiew ; then said, thoughtfully, “It is possible.” 


| of taste, a man of elegance,” 
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ticed his existence at 
all. As it was, the 
last work of his hand 
was the in 
high circles, and 
sprigs of nobility 
haunted his rooms, 
picking bits of tech- 
nical knowledge to 
show off elsewhere. 
The two men had 
reached the city 
streets when they 
were met and joined 
by Don Amador, the 
most dainty of fops, 
much perfumed and 
bejewelled. Don Am- 
ador’s Spanish lisp 
was so very strong, 
to show himself a 
really elegant fellow, 
that there seemed 
danger his aristocrat- 
ic tongue would grow 
to his noble teeth, 
| and he bore himself 
generally with a dy- 


gossip 


ing Jlanguor. But 
on this oceasion he 
was actually some- 


what out of breath, 
like any common mor- 
tal: He had been tip- 
toeing from the di- 
rection of Murillo’s 
lodging, and daintily 
picking out the edge 
of his laces with 
fastidious fingers, he 
hastened to say, ar 
well as possible 
through the impedi- 
ments his taste had 


Set: 

“Santiago! Mu- 
rillo, I saw Dofia 
Beatriz de Cabrera 


enter your house.” 
The painter’s quick 
gladness showed in- 
stantly in his hasten- 
ed step. 
“ Has 


she 


given 
you an order for a 

picture ?” 

“inane “No.” 
“Santiago! but 


wouldn’t it be odd,” 

lisped the fop, as he 

tripped in trying to 
keep his mincing gait in time with Murillo’s 
strides—“ wouldn’t it be odd if the lady should 
care for a poor devil of a painter, after all?” 

“A good painter is never a poor devil, my lord. 
Wit makes gold, though gold doesn’t make wit,” 
retorted Murillo, good-natured!y, for not even the 
hot-blooded nobles took offense at Amador 
Those precious affectations saved him many a 
time, for no gentleman could quarrel earnestly 
with a creature of lace and perfume. 

“ Women’s fancies are unaccountable. I swear 
that Dofia Beatriz blushed at the mention of Mu- 
rillo’s name the other day.” 

“Fool! keep still,” whispered Claudio between 
his teeth. 

“Santiago! but it’s queer. The estate at Pi- 
las will go, of course, to a man of family, a man 
said Amador, perus- 
ing his fine finger-nails; “but just think if the 
lady should have a little sentimental fancy for 
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our friend Murillo, An alliance would be out of 
the question, but she might take the trouble to 
break his heart, eh ?” 

Murilla, impatient to reach home, had pushed 
a little ahead and out of hearing. 

“ Amador,” asked Claudio, “do you really sup- 
pose Beatriz thinks of this shabby, pale-faced 
gentleman ?” 

“Faith, I do; as a pastime merely. 
Seville suspects whom she will marry.” 

“You mean—” questioned Claudio. 

“Yes; of course—certainly,” answered Ama- 
dor, with a self-satisfied cough. 

“Whom do you mean?” asked Claudio, out- 
right. 

“Your humble servant, sefior,” said Amador, 
with an absurd bow, and laying his hand on his 
befurbelowed breast. 

Claudio laughed nervously, and yet frowned. 
He had expected to hear from the gossip of the 
town some confirmation of his own hopes in re- 
gard to the mistress of the Pilas estate. Not 
that he feared the rivalry of this vain fop, but he 
knew Dojia Beatriz was not given to lightly chan- 
ging color at a name, and believed her hand might 
follow her heart, and he would sooner wring that 
heart than lose the chance of her hand. 

Very nimbly Murillo cleared the stairs that led 
to his rooms. Almost as fast came Claudio be- 
hind, bent on being present at the meeting. Ama- 
dor had, in a more good-natured way, the same 
anxiety; but haste disturbed both toilette and 
cireulation, so he hung back, making an effort to 
preserve a graceful indolence, 

Sure enough, Dofia Beatriz was there, and as 
the painter entered she beamed upon him, and 
gave her white hand to kiss with a gracious fa- 
miliarity that stung Claudio, to whom she had 
never relaxed a severe dignity. He veiled his 
anger in the elaborate politeness of the day, but 
she took no pains to hide the difference in her 
two greetings. As for Amador, she gave him a 
touch of raillery and a smile, and the poor fellow 
found in that, as in every thing, food for his vani- 
ty, and drawled and shrugged and languished un- 
til he actually believed in having completed a 
conquest. 

Dofia Beatriz had come, with only an attend- 
ant, to see, as she said, the artist’s latest work. 
To see the artist himself rather, might be read in 
the unusual condescension. She talked of hav- 
ing a portrait done, she delayed and went over 
the pictures a dozen times, then dallied with a 
palette full of colors, while Murillo followed her 
with rapt eyes, his whole soul answering her 
lightest gesture, his words carrying out her half- 
unspoken thought 

“ Ah! here is an unfinished picture,” she said, 
pausing by the low easel before which the artist’s 
chair stood, while a brush, hastily thrown down, 
lay beside it. 

“*The Vision of St, Anthony,’” answered Mu- 
rillo. “It has stood a long time.” 

“The saint is a forlorn specimen,” said Ama- 
dor, with a criticising eye; and then, with his 
usual expletive, “Santiago! how ugly he is!” 

“What!” exclaimed Beatriz, “Ugly? with 
every mean and sinful instinct put away from 
him? Ugly? with heaven in his heart and ec- 
stasy in his face? My lord, that worn saint upon 
his knees, to any eye that sees truly, shines beau- 
tiful.” 

“ Ahem!” giggled Amador. “ Of course—cer- 
tainly. If Dofia Beatriz says so, Satan himself 
should be beautiful to her slave Amador.” This 
with a flourish, as if a writing-master made a sig- 
nature, 

“T wish the child’s face were painted in, Sefior 
Murillo,” she added. “When will you do it?” 

“ When I feel that I can,” he answered. 

She bent over a folio of sketches, and on a bit 
of torn paper inside wrote hastily with an end -of 
erayon. Then, with the paper hidden in her hand, 
and leaning close against the easel on which the 
“St. Anthony” stood, she said good-by. 

The three men hastened to escort her down 
stairs; but at the door Claudio turned back into 
the room again. “Ha! ha! my lady,” he hissed, 
with an ugly smile, “I spied the little mancuvre 
that escaped our innocent painting fool.” He 
yg the bit of paper that lay on the ledge 
of the below the picture. It read: 


But all 


“Se8or,—I ask your company at the villa for 
an hour this evening. At nine o’clock I shall be 
free of guests.” 


Couched not unlike a command, the lines meant 
no less than life-long surrender. Murillo finding 
them, no diffidence’could detain his suit. Claudio 
made a motion to destroy the paper; then, chan- 
zing his purpose, quietly laid it back upon the 
easel and joined the group down stairs. 

Beatriz was mounted on a black horse, the dark 
velvet riding dress wonderfully setting off her su- 
perb beauty—a beauty so sensitive that it took a 
character for every change of circumstance. A 
moment ago she was all devotion before the pic- 
tured saint ; now she was like some warlike queen 
reining in her restless, curveting steed. Amador 
bowed so low and paid so many elaborate com- 
pliments that at last she laughed in his face out- 
right and heartily. 

“T pray your ladyship is merry,” he remarked, 
with the air of having invented a subtle gallantry. 

“You always make me merry, Don Amador,” 
she answered, riding away. 

“Santiago!” thought Amador, “ but if I make 
her merry, I make her happy; if I make her hap- 
py, she would like to marry me. Amador, thou 
art lucky as well as handsome. Go to her house 
this night and ask her hand.” Answering the self- 
addressed admonition, he said, stroking his curled 
and —— locks, “I will go this evening.” 

Murillo, on returning alone to the studio, soon 
noticed the folded slip of paper. This woman’s 
favor was the wildest, dearest dream of the art- 
ist’s life. To live near ber, where he could now 
and then see her face, meet her smile, and could 





feel she had an interest in his work, had held him 
back from the patronage of Madrid, from the ad- 
vantage of foreign travel. Beatriz de Cabrera 
had made Seville the home of Spanish art. This 
invitation to visit her at an appointed hour disre- 
garded common social restraints, and was plainly 
a marked encouragement, Murillo paced his floor 
in a fever of impatience until eight o’clock, when 
he was to mount and start for Pilas. Sharp upon 
the minute he came running down stairs, and open- 
ed the heavy outer door, which the old woman 
who kept the house closed early, for the painter 
was given to spending evenings in his studio. 
Passing through in eager haste, just outside he 
stumbled and nearly fell over a large bundle. 
Looking closely, though annoyed at the delay, he 
found it held a child—a feeble, wailing, wasted 
little creature hardly two years old, a poor sick 
baby left there by some heartless wretch to die, 
or by some penniless mother on the chance of be- 
ing found by a charitable stranger. He hastily 
picked up the miserable little thing and bade the 
old housekeeper see to its comfort. 

“Not I,” said the old woman. “ Let the creat- 
ure’s own people do that. It’s dying, and I’m 
not going to bother with it, and then get into 
trouble when it’s dead on my hands. NotI. It’s 
an ugly brat, too.” 

The child was ugly: so wasted and pale, all the 
pretty curves of babyhood gone, and it suffered, 
too, with little faint, distressing moans that told 
how nearly life was spent. 

Murillo hurried to a door near by, where a 
mother had a family of chubby children. The 
woman, looking at his charge, said : 

“Sefior Murillo, I'd take the child, to oblige 
you; but see, it has some mortal sickness that 
my own children might catch. It’s best to let it 
die, or carry it to the hospital, though perhaps 
you’re too late to get in.” 

The hospital was far off, and the wretched lit- 
tle thing grew more and more ghastly. Its skel- 
eton hands clutched, as if for rescue, about Mu- 
rillo’s fingers, its eyes were growing glassy and 
fixed. He rushed up stairs to the studio, laid the 
helpless bundle on a couch, kindled the fire, found 
some milk from his own untasted meal, undressed 
the child, gave it a few simple remedies, and 
watched its every breath. He started off to the 
door continually, with the impulse to keep his 
precious appointment, and was as often called 
back by the wailing voice. The little creature 
hung between life and death, and the first genius 
of Spain worked over it with hot lotions and 
medicines and soothing words tenderly as a moth- 
er, and yet so awkwardly that the whole scene 
might have been ridiculous, if any thing thor- 
oughly earnest and honest were not always digni- 
fied as well, At last came ten o’clock—too late 
to think of that happy hour at Pilas. Murillo 
looked the picture of tragic despair, but his hand 
was gentle, his voice a murmur, and the child 
grew more quiet lying in those strong patient 
arms. The moans came lighter and lighter, and 
at last ceased, while the famous nurse sat dream- 
ing of Beatriz, living in fancy over every moment 
that had been blessed with her presence: her 
greeting that day, the kiss upon her fair hand, 
her kind, lingering look. As the fire-light touch- 
ed the “St. Anthony,” he remembered she had 
said, “I wish the child’s face were painted in.” 

It was almost morning ; he looked down at the 
wasted form now lying quiet in his lap. The lit- 
tle thing smiled on him and put up a pair of fee- 
ble arms. He stooped and the wan face. 
Tears of joy stood in his eyes as the poor baby 
—perhaps some beggar’s offspring or some out- 
cast’s shame—fell into a peaceful sleep. 

Hardly daring to stir, he drew softly up to the 
easel, and holding the pitiful burden on his left 
arm, with his free t hand he painted in the 
face of the Christ-chi Through the crystal of 
those tears that wretched baby showed such a 
model as painter‘never had. The little pale smile 
had sent its innocent love into the artist’s heart, 
that heart sent back the glory of a divine pity 
upon the wan face, and so the morning sun shone 
on the Christ-child in its never-dying tenderness 
and beauty. 

Murillo then fell an weary, in his chair. 

never i cradling arms, sweet- 
iy sally hay ea do itself he slept 

In a happy dream Beatriz seemed near by, and 
the joy awoke him with a start. There, near by, 
in truth she was; there, in his studio, all trem- 
bling, all tearful, yet ti red with a strange, 
wild happiness. Putting the child aside oo 
step eagerly toward her. With a torrent o 
rs ky words she rushed to his arms. The 
familiar room, with long bars of sunshine lying 
aslant its wide space, seemed the gate of para- 
dise, newly cloved against the rude world, and 
shutting him safe upon its happy side. Through 
the confused waking, the surprise, the more than 
joy, it was hard to understand what chance had 
brought all this about. At last he heard Bea- 
triz exclaim: 

“Oh! I thought you had been killed.” 

“How? Why?” 

“A gentleman was stabbed last night on the 
road to Pilas. I could not learn his name. You 
missed the appointment, and I feared—” 

A man had been rushing through the house 
speaking excitedly at every door. He had reached 
the studio, and burst in with— 

“Sefior Murillo, have you heard ? 
dor—” 

“What of him ?” 

“Was stabbed last night on the road to Pilas. 
Don Claudio was the assassin, and i 
Don Amador, who cried out and brought some 
peasants to the spot. Then Don Claudio told how 
it was all a blunder, and he had meant to kill 
an enemy who was to pass that road last night. 
Claudio has fled from Spain. Amador is dead.” 

“The blow was meant for you,” whispered 
Beatriz. “Iwas frightened when he turned back 
into the room yesterday. I believe he read that 
paper,” 


Don Ama- 





“We owe a great deal to this bundle of mis- 
ery,” said Murillo, pointing to the foundling, and 
relating in a half-comic way the experience of 
the night. 

“The baby shall be brought up at the villa as 
my own little page,” the lady declared, taking 
the poor waif in her arms, 

In truth, he was carried to Pilas, and turned 
out a lusty boy and a very spoiled page. 

“See, my love”—and Murillo spoke cheerfully 
to divert Beatriz from thoughts that kept her 
still trembling—“ I have finished the Christ-child 
for you.” 

She turned to look, and looking long and stead- 
fastly grew calm, then tender tears came steal- 
ing down her face. So, to-day, after two hun- 
dred years, strangers from far-off countries, peo- 
ple of all tongues and creeds, feel the same gentle 
emotion before that divine picture, and turn away 
from it with something of the Christ-child in their 
hearts. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 
THE BLUE-BEARD BUREAU. 


JANET was very much grieved by the explana- 
tion that had taken place between herself and Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile, and his sudden departure from 
Bevis added to her discomfiture. She had been 
so absolutely innocent of all coquetry, of any in- 
tention of misleading him, of any perception of 
his feelings toward her, and the extent to which 
he was misleading himself, that she could not take 
blame to herself in the matter, but was entirely 
given over to wonder and regret: to wonder, gen- 
uine and deep, that she should have been found 
8o pleasing in the sight of a man of the world 
like Esdaile—that he should have come to love 
her so well as she could not doubt he did love 
her; and to regret, very profound and poignant, 
for the pain he must suffer, from which she could 
not save him. She could only hope that it would 
not last long, and that the future might hold with- 
in its possibilities the realization of her own hope 
of a friendship with him, untroubled by the re- 
membrance of this misplaced love. He had read 
her secret; he knew why it was that he must not 
hope, must not try for a reversal of her sentence ; 
and Janet shrank from that consciousness, not 
with any doubt of his honor and loyalty, but be- 
cause of the complication that such knowledge 
brought into his own life, and the additional sense 
which it gave her of having crossed and troubled 
that life. Esdaile’s discovery had already deprived 
his friend of his company; if he were less high- 
minded than Janet took him to be, it would de- 
prive Dunstan of his friendship also, and thus be- 
come a double misery to her. She would have 
been thrown into dismay and confusion if Sir Wil- 
frid had again spoken to her, and yet she some- 
times wished that she could see him, and could 
make up her mind to ask him, if only on account 
of her, of what his quickened observation had en- 
abled him to read in her face on that last even- 
ing, not to withdraw himself from Dunstan. 
Janet possessed the excellent gift of sympathy, 
and yet in this case she was utterly unable to un- 
derstand and estimate the pain which the mere 
sight of Dunstan inflicted on Esdaile; and when 
Dunstan complained that Sir Wilfrid had “ thrown 
him over,” and bemoaned his own disappointment, 
Janet felt herself guilty in this too, that she had, 
however unwittingly, come between the friends 
whose mutual regard—it really was strong and 
genuine—she had invested with the loftiness, dis- 
interestedness, and constancy which made up her 
own ideal of friendship. 

In the keen distress which Janet suffered, the 
dispersion of her illusion as to Julia’s meaning, in 
the brief confidence that had marked their part- 
ing, had very little share. Julia had not made 
any allusion to this in writing, and she would di- 
vine the truth, most likely, when she should learn 
that Sir Wilfrid had left Bevis. Janet could not 
tell her; she well knew how much pained she would 
be; and now, when she fully understood Julia’s 
meaning, she felt that Julia would be unable to 
forgive her. Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was in Julia’s 
eyes what he was in those of John Sandilands, a 
fortunate prince of fairy-tale times; and that he 
should ask and not have, that there should exist 
any one go foolish and so ill-disposed as to say 
no to him, would be intolerable in Julia’s sight. 
He had loved her from the first, he had told her 
so, and Julia had seen it. But she had not seen 
it, had not dreamed of it: in her own absorption 
of mind and heart she had never thought that to 
others she seemed free and to be won. What a 
world of cross-purposes was this! thought Janet, 
who had caught but a glimpse of them, and how 
hard it seemed that the love of a kind and manly 
heart, which would have made one for whom she 
was daily learning to care more and more pro- 
foundly happy, should be given to her who could 
not reward or prize it! 

With this fresh access of her sorrow there 
came a resolution to Janet. Amabel should know 
the truth; there should be no additional delusion 
or heart-burning in this unhappy matter, if some 
plain speaking on Janet’s part, however painful 
to her, could avert it. The bright, odd, enthusi- 
astic hard-to-manage girl had become very dear 
to the friend who was so strangely unlike her, for 
other reasons than the almost worshipping affec- 
tion with which Amabel regarded her. That it 
should fall to her lot to cross Amabel’s path, Jan- 
et felt was also very hard: if she had not been 
there, what could have been more likely than that 
Sir Wilfrid should have been attracted by Amabel, 
and now her unlucky presence had brought trouble 
and sorrow on two people who loved her—two of 





the very few in all the world to whom she meant - 
any thing. 

Janet had not to wait long for an opportunity 
of telling Amabel what was in her mind; her 
pale face and evident suffering brought quick 
questions from the impetuous girl, 

“Something has happened to you, Janet. What 
is it? You have been crying.” 

Amabel was on her knees, with her arms round 
Janet in a moment, and Janet told her as well as 
she could for her tears. 

The girl’s pretty face grew pale and fixed, but 
the clasp of her arms was tighter as she listened 
to Janet’s broken words, and gathered from them 
that she dreaded the significance of them to her. 
She did not interrupt them once, but when they 
were ended she said: 

“Poor Sir Wilfrid! I knew there was trouble 
before him; I saw it in his face from the first, 
and who knows better than I what a trouble this 
is? Janet! if I were a man, and loved you, I 
should kill myself, in his place.” 

She loosed her hold of Janet, and sank into her 
favorite attitude upon the floor, with her hands 
clasped on her knees, and her eyes fixed on Janet’s 
face. 

“And so my presentiment is out, and great 
harm has come to him.” 

“ And to you, dearest, to you,” sobbed Janet. 

“No,” said Amabel, “not tome. I do care for 
him ; I like him very much; I have the stranges! 
feeling about him—as if I could see something 
dimly, through a veil, that is terrible in his life. 
I might have loved him well enough to have been 
the happiest woman in the world if he had loved 
me, or the most wretched if he had not, but that 
I have always known—” 

“What, Amabel ?” 

“That he loved you, dear, and that there would 
be no chance for him. I don’t say I am quite 
happy. I don’t say I can quite like my life now 
that he is gone away out of it—so far away, and 
forever, too, for he will never come to Bevis again ; 
but there’s no disappointment—remember that— 
for I never made any mistake about it, and I am 
not broken-hearted.” 

“ And you forgive me?” 

“Forgive you! Because he loves you! Yes, 
indeed—for how could he help it? Because you 
don’t love him? Well, that’s another and a 
harder matter; but neither can you helpit. Don’t 
fret about me, Janet: indeed you need not, for I 
only grieve for him, and like him all the better 
that he loves you.” 

“You have the most generous nature in the 
world.” 

“Not LI am only reasonable, in spite of all 
my fancifulness ; and I know some price must be 
paid for every blessing one has in this life. In 
sober seriousness, you are my best blessing. And, 
Janet, I must tell you something; it is not only 
my presentiment about Sir Wilfrid that is ful- 
filled in this, it is a presentiment I had about you 
also. It was the very first day I saw you, and 
you know”—here Amabel smiled, though with 
only a dim ghost of her usual brightness—“ I as 
well as poor Sir Wilfrid fell in love with you on 
the spot; and it came over my mind, or my fancy, 
or my nerves, or whatever it is that receives 
those unaccountable impressions for which every 
body except you scolds me or laughs at me, that 
either you would do me or I should do you some 
harm in days to come. It passed away immedi- 
ately, just as a shiver—which that sort of thing is 
like in the mind—passes over one’s body, and is 
gone; but it had been, and now it comes back to 
me. This is the harm you were to do me, dearest 
Janet: you see it is not much,” 

“Ah! Ido not think so. But at all events 
it is I who have done you, however unintention- 
ally, harm. As for you, you will do me nothing 
but gocd all the days of my life.” 

“T hope so,” said Amabel. 

The two friends said much more to one anoth- 
er, but Amabel did not explain to Janet why it 
was that she had known from the first there was 
no chance for Sir Wilfrid. 

After this they discussed the matter no fur- 
ther, but they were even more drawn toward each 
other than before, and additionally compatiiona- 
ble, if more silent. To both the inexorably bad 
weather was welcome, neither felt disposed to be 
subject just then to any scrutiny more discerning 
than that of Mrs. Ainslie, who recognized no ills 
except her own and those of Mr. Ainslie, who held 
that the climate of England was enough to ac- 
count for any thing concerning any body. The 
weather, which kept the dwellers at The Chantry 
in, did not, however, keep Captain Dunstan out. 
He came thither nearly every day, grumbled with 
Mr. Ainslie, sang with Miss Monroe, and made 
himself generally agreeable. 

So the year drew to its close. 


Christmas had come and gone, with its pleas- 
ures of beneficence and its pains of memory, and 
the season, which she especially dreaded, had 
proved a happy time, on the whole, for Janet. 
The schools and the almshouse women, the old 
people in the village to which Bevis stood in the 
relation of the “ great house,” all the claimants 
for those bounties which are so much enhanced 
by personal solicitude and kindness in the be- 
stowal of them, were saved from the neglect she 
had feared for them, as a consequence of the 
dea. ©, “rs. Drummond, by the active liberality 
of Cap. Punstan. Janet had returned to Bury 
House a .. days before Christmas, but not until 
she had, at Captain Dunstan’s request, furnished 
him with a statement of all that Mrs. Drummond 
had been wont to do for the benefit of her neigh- 
bors at Christmas-time, and arranged with Mrs. 
Manners—who was much mollified by Dunstan’s 
amended behavior with regard to Miss Monroe— 
for large benefactions of beef and pudding to the 
waifs and strays, toward whom Janet felt more 
kindness than the sternly practical vicar alto- 
gether approved. 

A hard frost in the beginning of January suc- 
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ceeded the wet weather of the close of December, 
and the hunting with. which Edward Dunstan had 
hoped ‘to beguile the tedium of his stay at Bevis 
was impossible. That tedium did not, however, 
greatly beset him, He made plans for the dis- 
posal of himself after the date up to which he 
meant to remain, and he even began to think, 
with less reluctance than he would have believed 
possible a short time previously, about London 
in the season; but apart from the curiosity with 
which he led the “ Blue-beard bureau,” as 
he called it, he was in no particular hurry for the 
interval to pass. His life was, as a matter of 
fact, a pleasant one, and even his hurt pride and 
baffled passion-cofld not altogether resist the 
stubbornness of facts.. He had thoroughly quali- 
fied himself to break the seals of the packet in 
the Blue-beard bureau. The long-delayed mes- 
sage from the dead had received all respect and 
attention from him. It had made him regard 
Janet Monroe with additional curiosity, and en- 
hanced the interest in her that he already felt. 
He remembered what Esdaile had once said about 
his sense of the arbitrariness of fate in its re- 
spective dealings with himself and with John 
Sandilands, and he applied it to the difference 
between Janet’s destiny and his own. 

On the tenth of January Captain Dunstan said 
to himself, “This is the day for the Blue-beard 
bureau. I will open the mysterious packet after 
breakfast.” And while he ate that meal he once 
more perused Mrs. Drummond’s letter of instruc- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Cathcart at the vicarage, pre- 
siding over the vicar’s repast—which he, being 
a great reader of newspapers, rarely enlivened 
with conversation—was also thinking of the Blue- 
beard bureau, wondering at what time Dunstan 
would open the packet, how soon and under what 
pretext he would reveal the secret of its contents 
to her. 

Having waited until there should be no chance 
of encountering an inquisitive house-maid in the 
admiral’s corridor, or Mrs. Manners herself on a 
tour of inspection, Captain Dunstan proceeded to 
the unused rooms, in whose silent and speckless 
orderliness there was something oppressive to his 
fancy, and unlocking the little door of the central 
space of the old bureau for the second time, he 
took out the parchment-covered packet on which 
his own name was written by Mrs. Drummond’s 
hand, carried it to the library, and began the ex- 
amination of its contents. 

These proved to be two documents; a narrow 
slip of paper was folded round each and sealed, 
and they were numbered respectively 1, 2. 

No. 1 was a more imposing document than the 
other, and even when folded, and before the la- 
belled strip of paper was removed, it looked legal. 
No. 2 was simply a letter. 

Captain Dunstan removed the slip of paper from 
No. 1, which he unfolded and smoothed out upon 
the table before him. It needed only a glance to 
show him that he had under his eyes a will. With 
the usual preamble, in fair legal text, expressed 
with perfect distinctness, the document before him 
bequeathed to Janet Monroe—who was named in 
terms of the warmest affection—the estate of Be- 
vis and all the other property of every kind of 
which the testatrix should die possessed. The 
will was duly signed and attested; and with the 
first shock of an overwhelming surprise there 
came over Dunstan a rush of desperate anger. 
He had, then, been mocked and fooled; made to 
believe himself the owner of Bevis for three 
months to gratify Mrs. Drummond’s fantastic 
spite or her silly fancy! This thought was, how- 
ever, but a lightning flash, for the next instant 
his eye caught the date of the will. It was six 
months earlier than that of the document by 
which Mrs. Drummond had bequeathed Bevis to 
him. His own position was secure; her inten- 
tion had changed, and at sufficient interval to do 
away with the idea of caprice; the sentiments she 
expressed in the letter which had been so long of 
reaching him were her final sentiments. Again he 
had wronged her in his swift thoughts. 

He perused the will. There could be no mis- 
take about it. Janet Monroe, she of whom Mrs. 
Drummond had said that she regarded her as a 
daughter, she who was in a manner committed to 
his care, had been designated as the future own- 
er of all that was now his by Mrs. Drummond, 
who had only, as she said, her own free-will to 
consult. She was the one person in all the world 
whom Mrs. Drummond loved. Why had she 
changed her purpose toward her? It was a 
righteous purpose. Janet deserved from Mrs. 
Drummond all that she had to give. Janet would 
have made good use of it; her claim was a sound- 
er one than his. So did the truth come home in 
a moment of clear seeing to Edward Dunstan. 
Whence had come the change? Eagerly Dun- 
stan turned from the document No. 1 to the let- 
ter, No. 2. 
no doubt. 


In this he would find the explanation, 
The contents of No. 2 were as follows : 


“T address you, Edward, on the supposition 
that you will have acted in conformity with the 
communication from me that is to reach you with 
the notification of my death; that you will have 
acquired the right to read these lines, and to be- 
come acquainted with the secret which must nev- 
er be known to any one but yourself. I write on 
the supposition that you have resided ther =onths 
at Bevis, that you have won the est. _ Hid regard 
of Janet Monroe, and that you n¢). “> sre nor are 
intending to place yourself under ey engagement 
tomarry. These things being sd; the case in which 
it is my wish to make you acquainted with the 
fact which the paper marked No, 1 will reveal to 
you has arisen, and you will now receive my last 
communication, which I make to you in the strict- 
est and most solemn confidence, and. which will 
have, when it reaches you, the additionally solemn 
sanction that the never-to-be-broken silence of 
death will have been for so long between us. 

“Tt is to Janet Monroe—to her nobility of mind, 
to her disinterestedness, her firmness—that you 





owe the possession of Bevis, and of all I have left 
to you. You see that it was all to have been hers, 
and you will readily believe the alteration did not 
originate with me. Made aware of my intention, 
she most earnestly entreated me to forego it, and 
failing in that, she positively assured me that it 
would be useless for me to put it in force, as noth- 
ing should induce her to accept the | of the 
estate and fortune which she persi in believ- 
ing to be your inheritance by right. She succeed- 
ed. Lyielded to her earnest prayer, and had she 
known that I had actually made the will of which 
I spoke to her only as a thing intended to be done, 
I have no doubt she would have insisted on my 
letting her destroy it with her own hands, so that 
you might never by any accident come to the 
knowledge that it had existed, and that in this 
too Janet would have succeeded. If you have 
gained the right to read these lines, you know by 
this time what manner of woman she is whom I 
would have had to fill my place here, and that 
there is none which she would not adorn. No 
one, however, but yourself and myself can ever 
know all the truth about Janet. And now I am 
going to tell you why I have recorded this truth, 
so that it should come to your knowl after 
the preparation that I have contrived. It is be- 
cause, having done you all the good in my power, 
in one way, for Janet’s sake—there will be nothing 
due to my memory from you on that. score—I would 
like to do you a far greater good for your own; 
and because, having renounced the dear old hope 
that she would be here after me, in her own right, 
to keep up the remembrance of us, and the tra- 
dition of the past, the same hope in another form 
has stolen back into my old heart. I believe that 
you, as you will be when you read this, in Janet’s 
confidence, her friend, the witness of her good 
and blameless life, could win her for your wife 
if you wish to do so; and that if you do wish it, 
and do win her, the good I am now doing you is 
as far beyond what I have already done you as 
blessedness is beyond wealth. Should this not 
be so, should there never be a closer tie than that 
of friendship between you and Janet Monroe, this 
that I am doing can be no wrong, for it will make 
you know how noble a heart is that in which you 
will have secured a friend’s place; and for the 
rest, the fancy that is not to become fact, the 
hope that is not to be realized, they will remain 
forever a dead secret with the dead.” 


Mrs. Cathcart remained at home the whole of 
the day on the tenth of January, in the e 
tion, which she did not quite admit to herself, of 
Captain Dunstan’s calling at the vicarage. He 
did not come, and the following day also passed 
without her seeing or hearing any thing of him. 
It was not until the twelfth that he presented 
himself at the vicarage, and she perceived a cu- 
rious change in his look and manner. He entered 
at once upon the subject of which they were both 
thinking, and with straightforward seriousness 
told Mrs. Cathcart that he found himself unable 
to reveal the nature of the disclosure which had 
been made to him, “It has no present concern,” 
he added, “ for any one, and merely referred to a 
matter which Mrs. Drummond considered it ne- 
cessary that I, as her heir, should be informed of. 
The delay in my receiving her first letter turns 
out to be of no consequence, and the whole affair 
is of absolutely no interest or importance.” 

“You look as if you had done more thinking 
over this absolutely unimportant affair than you 
ever did in your life before,” was Mrs, Cathcart’s 
mental comment upon the explanation which ex- 
plained nothing; but she was too well bred to let 
the slightest doubt or disappointment appear, and 
her smiling “‘ How fortunate!” and immediate easy 
introduction of some subject indefinitely removed 
from the topic under taboo, set her visitor at ease 
at once. Ina few minutes she found that he was 
taking the lead in the conversation, and that its 
direction was toward Janet Monroe. Her love for 
the place that had been her home for so long, 
her quiet tastes, her refinement. and cultivation 
—of these things Dunstan spoke in a way that 
seemed to provoke a question. At last Mrs. 
Cathcart asked it, point-blank : 

“Have you any thing particular to say to me 
about Janet? Has any thing happened ?” 

“Yes,” replied Dunstan, “and I wished to tell 
you myself, because you are such a good friend 
to her and to me. I have asked her to come 
back to Bevis. I know you willbe glad. I have 
asked her to be my wife, and she has consented.” 

Mrs. Cathcart did not speak for a full minute ; 
at last she said, “I-never was more glad of any 
thing in my life.” And then, with striking incon- 
sistency, she burst into tears, 

“ And now for a bit of news”—so ran the clos- 
ing paragraph of a letter from Edward Dunstan 
to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, written that same night, 
to reach him just before he was to leave England 
on an excursion of which nothing was settled ex- 
cept that it was to be a distant one—“ which will 
interest you, and surprise you.too. I shall want 
the cat’s-eyes after all—Lady Esdaile shall have 
another set.. You can guess what I mean. I did 
not think of it when you were here; but I know 
it’s the best thing I can do, and that you will think 
so. ‘I have asked Miss Monroe to marry me—I 
asked her yesterday. She has said yes, and she 
is most-anxious you should know, and sends you 
all sorts of pleasant messages. Don’t you think 
I'm right? Ofcourse there’s no nonsense about 
this—that is over, well over too, no doubt; and 
the new leaf I have turned will have no follies 
writ large on it, I hope. Nothing is settled, of 
course; but there is nothing particular for us to 
wait for, and so you must not be long away, etc.” 

At the hour when Edward Dunstan was writing 
these lines—little thinking of the feelings of un- 
availing regret and pity they would arouse in Es- 
daile—Janet was kneeling in the deep bay of the 

window of her room at Bury House, her folded 
arms upon the window-sill; in her face, turned 
to the moonlight lying in silver bars upon the 
frost-bound earth, were such radiant joy and 


‘eight good-sized apples. 





peace and thankfulness, not contradicted by the 
tears which shone in her eyes. For Janet, in 
that quiet hour of unequalled happiness and 
hope, was not thi only of her lover; not 
only of the great bliss had come into her life 
to glorify it for evermore, not only of the beauty 
and the sweetness and the wonder of life with 
love acknowledged and returned in. it, but also 
of the friend who was gone; and the interpreta- 
tion of her bright, slow-falling tears was: “If 
she could but see me now! she could only 
know how it is with me!” 
{ro BE CONTINVED.] 





JEALOUSY. 
See illustration on front page. 

N this pretty illustration the dog’s natural an- 
tipathy to the feline race is evidently aggra- 
vated by an attack of the green-eyed monster on 
seeing Tabby so lovingly clasped in her mistress’s 
arms, and defying her foe from this point of van- 
tage. Fido, too, has some cause for his rage, for 
the little girl’s sympathies are evidently on the 
side of her kitten, that she is trying to protect 
from the aggressor, on which she frowns with 
anger. The familiar picture is admirably drawn 
and engraved. We would suggest it as a pretty 

ornament, framed and glazed, for the nursery. 














AN OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS 
CANDY PULL. 


HE interesting engraving on page 17 shows 
a favorite Christmas evening amusement in 
the times of our grandmothers. Late hours were 
frowned upon. The guests assembled as early as 
seven o’clock in the huge kitchen, with its clean 
sanded floor. The kettle containing the molasses 
was hung over the fire to boil, and while waiting 
for it the company amused themselves with va- 
rious games, in which kissing played a prominent 
part, and solaced themselves with apples, a large 
pan of which was brought from the cellar, and 
stood in readiness for each to help himself. On 
the left of the sketch the artist has placed a rep- 
resentative apple-eater, whose capacity is six or 
On the right a maiden 
is paring her apple in a continuous ribbon, which 
she will turn three times around her head and 
then throw it backward on the floor, where it is 
expected to take the form of the initial of her 
future husband’s name. The molasses having 
attained the proper consistency—a fact which is 
ascertained by frequently dropping a little of it 
in water—the mass is pow into a buttered 
dish, and the party proceed to the serious work 
of pulling it, having smeared their hands with 
butter. This hard labor is lightened by many a 
coquettish speech and ardent love glance as the 
youths and maidens recede from and approach 
each other—for where is the pastime in which 
Dan Cupid does not contrive to take part? 
Meanwhile the candy pulling proceeds, until, hav- 
ing reached a satisfactory degree of whiteness 
and brittleness, the mass is drawn out and cut in 
sticks of various length, which. please the palate 
as well as the finest bonbons of modern confec- 
tioners. The sketch is carefully drawn from fur- 
niture of the period, and is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the time which it represents. 





CHRISTMAS MORNING: 
AND OUT. 
See illustration on page 20. 
Sag illustration presents the sharpest of con- 
trasts. On one side we see a richly fur- 
nished room, with a happy mother holding up her 
merry child to the curtained window to look out 
on the falling snow, in which its brother, wrapped 
to the eyes in overcoat and tippet, is about to 
sally forth to try his Christmas sled. Outside, 
is beheld a haggard woman.and puny child, clad 
in beggarly rags, beating their way against the 
pitiless storm, with a placard staring them in the 
face announcing that coal is risen. A starveling, 
homeless dog completes the picture, and adds 
pathos to the scene. God help the wretched 
wanderers whose only glimpse of a Christmas 
fireside must be from outside the window-pane! 





INSIDE 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


eye my is again at hand, with its mirth 
its family reunions, its divine lessons o 
good-will and charity. It seems strange, when 
we think about it, that a festival so old should 
be ever fresh and new to us. But soitis, Evy- 
ery year we all, young and old, enter into the 
spirit of Christmas just as earnestly as if it were 
the first we had ever enjoyed. The old legends 
concerning Santa Claus, the ancient Caristmas 
carols, the Christmas tree, the stocking hung by 
the chimney, the garlands and fanciful decora- 
tions, the gifts, and the traditional plum-pud- 
ding, never lose the peculiar charm with which 
they are invested. So that now, as at Christ- 
mas-time long ago, is heard the merry ring of 
children’s voices, the old Le pase y in feeling, 
hearts that sordid business had made hard and 
cold open and glow under the genial influences 
of this festive season, the shops sparkle with 
Christmas gifts of every conceivable kind, and 
the whole city is magnificent in its holiday dress. 
Seldom does any unsympathetic ge fling a 
gloomy shadow over Christmas-day. ‘The hap- 
py spirit of the time is contagious, and there is 
no need for any to stand outside the charmed 
circle. It will do the busy and ecare-worn good 
to forget work for a little while. Those who 
have little to spend can find genuine enjoyment 
independent of mere money, and those who have 
an abundance will surely realize their test 
happiness in brightening the homes of the poor 
with a gleam of the “ Christ-child” dispensing 
gifts by human hands, 





Last. May the New York Exchange for Wom- 
en’s Work opened its rooms at No. 4 East Twen- 
tieth Street with thirty articles for sale. The 





report given at the close of last month mentions 
that up to that time 16,000 articles had been 
registered for sale. The general object of this 
society has been ary explained in these col- 
umns: it is to assist intelligent and cultivated 
women who are dependent upon their own ex- 
ertions to find a market for their handiwork. 
Many of these are not artists, nor have they a 
talent for urnamental work, but such contribute 
to the department of useful things. The sweet- 
meats, pickles, cake, etc., sold at the Exchange 
have broughta good return for work, the receipts 
from this department alone having been about 

Orders from Liverpool, England for pre- 
served fruits have been recently filled to the 
amount of $200. The rooms of the Exchange 
are now filled with goods suitable for gifts, and 
ee onaey presents will notenjoy them 
ess to know that the pureliase-nioney will be 
most welcome at this season to many who have 
not forgotten the ‘ merry Christmas’? of more 
prosperous days. 





It is strange how people living near the buried 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum. take no 
warning from their fate, but suffer their vine- 
yards to creep up the sides of Vesuvius until 
they almost reach the smoking efater, More 
than this, they build their houses beneath the 
shadow of the volcano, and dwell amid contin- 
ued shocks of earthquakes—such as are now felt. 


During the past thirteen years the Brooklyn 
Children’s Aid Society bas sent to the West 1584 
children, where they have been trained to indus- 
try and faithfulness. 








An American fady purchased in Paris last fall 
the costliest switch of hair ever made in that 
city. It was of snow-white hair, a yard and a 
quarter in length, and cost $500. 





Harper's Magazine for January contains an il- 
lustrated paper on “ En jand’s Great Sea-Port’’ 
Liverpool), by W. H. Rideing; ‘* Rambles in the 
uth of France” (illustrated) by 8. G. W. Ben- 
jamin; a paper of the greatest interest to Amer- 
ican farmers, by Colonel George E. Waring, Jun., 
on the last annual show of the Royal Agricultur- 
al Society of Engiand (illustrated) ; a finely illus- 
trated paper ons‘ Cloisonné mel,”’ by Miss 
Jennie J. Young, author of the work just pub- 
lished on The Ceramic Art; an exceedingly in- 
teresting ‘sketch, by Z. B. Gustafson (with a 
ortrait), of ‘* Maria del Occidente”’ (Mrs. Maria 
rooks), an American poetess of fifty years ago, 
author of “ Zophiél,” a poem now almost tor- 
gotten, but which, at its publication, astonished 
the best English critics; a fine literary sketch, 
with portrait, of Rousseau, with especial refer- 
ence to his musical career; an illustrated paper 
of remarkable scientific value, and, at the same 
time, of thrilling interest to all readers, on the 
slave-making ants of Florida, by Mrs. Mary 
Treat; the conclusion of Black’s ‘“‘ Macleod of 
Dare,”’ and of Hardy’s ‘‘The Return of the Na- 
tive;’’ another of Abbey’s quaint illustrations of 
old Sounpostry ; besides short stories, poems, 
the editorial departments, etc. 





According to the London Times, sulphur has 
been most successfully used in cases of malig- 
nant diphtheria. One English physician of large 
practice has not lost a single case in which he 
used sulphur. 





Helen asks for a-Christmas “dolly.”.. Who 
the little‘applicant is has not been ascertained as 
yet. All that is known nowis that the Mayor 
of Baltimore received the other day the follow- 
ing epistle: 

“dear mr mayor i am a little hellen I want a little 
dolly for cristmas and I ant got no papy to buy me any 
and mamma ant got no money to buy it either so [ 
think I will not have no fun at cristmas so I think you 
have got lots of money so you will please buy me a 
little dolly for cristmas you can get a pretty one for 
ten cents from little ELLEN.” 


A good many persons would willingly give “ lit- 
tle Hellen” a doll, if they knew where she lived. 
To make up for this lack of information, they 
had better send a Christmas dolly to some poor 
little child, easily found, who will appreciate it 
as fully as would little Helen, 





The “silver wedding” of the Children’s Aid 
Society was recently celebrated by an entertain- 
ment at the residence of Mr. D. Willis James, of 
this city. The secretary of the society, Mr. 
Charles L. Brace, who has been connected with 
it since its organization twenty-five years ago, 
received an épergne and two vases of silver as a 
testimonial of regard from the teachers of the 
schools. « Among other works of charity the so- 
ciety has placed in all no less than 48,000 chil- 
dren in Western homes. 





Experiments are now being made in Philadel- 
hia to produce a telegraph wire which can be 
aid under-ground and worked successfully. 


All children delight im fairy tales. Long be- 
fore they are able to read themselves, the rapt 
attentiow with which they listen to the story of 
“Little Red Riding-Hood,” ‘‘ Cinderella,” and 
the more modern tales of wonder, shows what a 
charm the marvellous exerts over the minds of 
little folks. And a good selection of such sto- 
ries should find a'place in every family library. 
No more acceptable Christmas gift, in book form, 
can be found than some of the excellent and at- 
tractive volumes of this kind now prepared for 
children. Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish 
five fairy-books, making together a series of great 
variety—-The Fairy-Book, containing “ Puss in 
Boots,” ‘‘ Jack the Giant-Killer,” ‘Children in 
the Woods,” and twenty-five or thirty of those 
familiar tales which are so popular in every 
nursery; Miss: Mulock’s Fairy-Book, a carefully 
selected collection, gathered.from ‘all sources 
far-off and familiar ;”’ we Tales of all Nations, 
by Laboulaye, and Home Fairy Tales, by Macé, 
both translated by Miss Mary L. Booth, and con- 
taining most charming stories, which can not 
fail to delight both-young and old; and Puss-Cat 
Mew, and Other Stories. for My Children, whose 
unique title is only a foretaste of the quaint and 
curious tales it contains. All these volumes are 
finely illustrated in styles most attractive to the 
young folks. 

We should not neglect to mention two other 
volumes of kindred nature and equal attractions 
— Folks and Fairies, and The Catskill Fairies, both 
of which are beautiful gift books. 
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(Begun in Harren’s Bazaz Vol. XL, No. 42.) 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


Py F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “Graxpmornen’s Money,” “ Lrrrie Kate 
Kresy,” “ Poor Humanrry,” Ero. 








“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOOK It. 
LIKE FATE. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
LARRY. 


Marcus DaGyet removed his arm from his 
brother’s grip, and rubbed the place assaulted 
very carefully. 

“Upon a " honor, I don’t make you out to- 
night,” he muttered. “Is it the port that old 
Oliver's so proud of ?” 

“Tm not drunk,” said Tom, sternly. 

“ What do you mean by ‘gone?’ Miss Hilder- 
brandt hasn’t—” 

“T can not be worried by your questions, Mar- 
cus,” said Tom. 

He rose and went out of the room with rapid 
strides, unconsciously slamming the door behind 
him with a force that frightened Mrs. Oliver into 
her tea-tray, and caused a sudden stoppage in the 
“ Power of Love.” 

“That’s the rudest young cub we ever had in 
this house, ” growled Mr. Oliver to his wife. “For- 
eign poli I for I'm hanged if it’s 
English. 7 

“Tf he did not care to hear Fanny sing, he need 
not have mode such a noise running away,” said 
Mrs. Oliver, in feeble protest; “but perhaps the 
door slipped.” 

“Slipped be damned,” growled Mr. Oliver; “he 
did it on purpose. He's been walking all over 
the house ever since he has left the dinner-table 
—in and out, in and out, like a wild beast; and 
Miss Hilderbrandt might have waited until Fanny 
had finished, I should think. Here he is again !” 

Yes, Tom Dagnell had re-appeared, following 
the footman, who had brought in a little note 
upon a salver for Miss Oliver. Curiosity had led 
him back in this instance, and with his hat on, 
which he had forgotten to remove. The note 
was from Violet to Fanny, he was certain. 

“Oh, how tiresome! how strange!” said Fan- 
ny, as ‘she perused two lines hastily written in 
lead-pencil. “ A friend wishes to see Miss Hilder- 
brandt at once on busthess of importance—she 
can’t wait a minute. She will explain when she 
returns, she says.” 

“She will return, then ?” muttered Tom, as he 
left the room precipitately once more. 

“There he goes again!” said Mr. Oliver. 
don’t believe he és quite right, mind you.” 

“Oh, good gracious !” replied his wife, “don’t 
say that, Jonathan; you make me quite nervous 
to think of it.” 

“Tt’s my own impression that he and that for- 
eign girl are awful sick of us, and have gone for 
a walk down the Hagley Road to get out of Fan- 
ny’s row,” said Mr. Oliver; and having promul- 
gated this theory, he suggested billiards to Mar- 
cus and Slitherwick. 

Marcus had no particular objection, but Slith- 
erwick was pressed for time, and had only ten 
more minutes to spare—an announcement which 
made Marcus waver in his intention, until Mr. 
Oliver pinioned him and led him off arm in arm. 

“(Come along, Marcus; we'll give them the slip 
too, as it’s all in the fashion this evening,” he 
said, as they went along the corridor toward the 
billiard-room. 

“Ye-es,exactly, There seems an unaccountable 
deal of running about, I fancy,” replied Marcus. 

“Elmslie Lunatic Asylum would be more ap- 
propriate than Elmslie House,” said Mr. Oliver. 
“The way people behave in it just now is very 
remarkable to me. Is your brother Tom always 
so eccentric ?” 

“He may be a trifle eccentric now and then,” 
responded Marcus; “you never exactly know 
what he is i to do next.” 

x i pater fim , Sir—depend upon it.” 


5 «When yo ode father was a young man—and we 
were a couple of city sprigs together—he wasn’t 
all there, you know; not a bit of it.” 

““ Where was the rest of him?” asked Marcus. 
“T don’t see—” 

“He wasn’t quite the thing here,” said Mr. 
Oliver, tapping his own broad forehead. “He 
was a dull, heavy sort of fellow—something of 
your style—unless he was put out, and then Mount 
Vesuvius all ablaze was nothing to him.” 

“And that’s something in Tom’s style, too. 
Our failings are purely hereditary, I have no 
doubt,” observed Marcus; “but we will not say 
any thing more about them this evening. I 
would prefer not, if yon will so far oblige me, 
Mr. Oliver.” 

“ Certainly, my boy, certainly,” said Mr. Oliver, 
in reply, as Marcus fixed him with a glassy stare. 
“No offense, of course ?” 

“Oh no. I always endeavor to avoid taking 
offense,” replied Marcus. “It brings on a bad 
play of facial muscles, I have observed. It’s as 
bad as laughing to me,” 

“ Oh, is it?” said Mr. Oliver. 

“ And I never laugh if I can possibly help it.” 

“So I have perceived,” was Mr. Oliver’s answer. 

They began billiards after this, each playing in 
a business-like fashion, and without comment on 
the game. Mr. Oliver lighted a cigar, and offered 
his case to Marcus, who said, “ Tha-anks,” but de- 
clined smoking ; the servant b in brandy 
and Seltzer, and ‘retired again ; finally; Mr. Slither- 
wick, a good hour and a half afterward, dropped 
in to say “ -night,” and put Mr. Oliver out in 
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“Your brother has not returned,” he said to Mar- 
cus. “I thought possibly he might be with you.” 
“ He’s not here,” said Mareus; after which piece 
of unnecessary information he went on with his 


e. 

ars should have gone off the red easily if you 
had not come in with a bang, Slitherwick,” grum- 
bled Mr. Oliver, as Mareus seized his advantage 
and began to score heavily. 

Mr. Slitherwick apol He had entered in 
a great hurry; he had had no idea how the time 
had slipped away in the drawing-room until he 
had suddenly looked at his watch, and then he 
actually felt that he must make a run for it. 
“Oh! well, look here,” said Mr. Oliver, who was 
scarcely as amiable as usual that evening ; “ don’t 
make another run for it till I have made this 
stroke, at any rate. It’s my turn now, and I ought 
to do it.” 

“Tt requires the finest touch,” said Mr. Slither- 
wick, shutting one eye to admire the position of 
the balls—‘“ one of your very best touches, Mr. 
Oliver.” 

“Yes, but I’m not in my best form this even- 
ing, I am afraid.” 

The stroke required was difficult, and put Mr. 
Oliver into a difficult, even a complicated and con- 
torted, position, with his cue twisted under his 
left arm, his body inclined forward at a perilous 
angle, his eyes protruding, and his tongue out. 
Marcus and Mr. Slitherwick waited breathlessly 
for the stroke; it was a moment—two or three 
moments—of intense interest ; the bronze clock 
on the mantel-piece was heard ticking very loud- 
ly amidst the silence ; but the stroke never came, 
the balls remained quiescent on the green cloth, 
and the cue was motionless behind Mr. Oliver’s 
back and under his left arm. Marcus and Slith- 
erwick slowly raised their eyes from the table to 
regard Mr. Oliver with faint surprise at the delay, 
and then with astonishment at his changed as- 
pect. Mr. Oliver was not preparing for his stroke. 
He was glaring straight ahead of him. 

“Good gracious! What’s the matter ?” said 
Slitherwick. 

“Tt locks like a fit to me,” said Marcus, coolly. 
But it was no fit. Mr. Oliver was only fixed 
with amazement and fright, until the cue fell to 
the floor, and he pointed to the window of the 
billiard-room. 

“There’s somebody in the garden! Somebody 
looked in at the window just this moment. Col- 
lar him, Marcus, collar him! We've had lots of 
robberies about here lately, and— Why the devil 
don’t you run, somebody ?” 

It was Mr. Slitherwick who dashed courageous- 
ly into the garden, whilst Marcus was leisurely 
putting on his coat. 

“Tam afraid I shall take cold if I go out in my 
shirt sleeves,” said Marcus ; “it’s a very bad—” 

“Stop thief!” shouted Mr. Oliver, plunging 
into the garden coatless himself; and then a little 
scream from the drawing-room announced that 
the ladies had caught the alarm. 

It was all the work of a moment. Mr. Slither- 
wick had secured the offender, who, making no 
effort to run away, had leisurely waited for his 
pursuer to come up with him. Captor and cap- 
tive returned to the billiard-room, followed by Mr. 
Oliver ; three or four scared servants appeared 
upon the scene, and Fanny and her mother, both 
very pale, entered from the drawing-room and 
added to the number of the group. 

“Who are you? What do you want in my 
garden? Send for a policeman, somebody,” cried 
Mr. Oliver, putting on his coat. “ Will somebody 
go for a policeman or not ?” 

“One moment, Mr. Oliver,” said Mr. ” Slither- 
wick. “I think, if you'll allow me to suggest, it 
may be as well to hear what the boy has to say.” 

“What the thief has to say, you mean,” said 
the manufacturer. 

The: boy stood with his hands in his pockets 
glancing furtively from Mr. Oliver to Mr. Slither- 
wick, aad from Mr. Slitherwick to Mr. Oliver, as 
each spoke in turn, and it was a very hang-dog 
glance of his that was directed from under pent- 
house brows and tangled matted hair pulled over 
his low forehead. 

“T ain’t done no harm toyer ; yer needn’t fetch 
the coppers to me; the genelman told me to wait, 
didn’t he ?” said Larry, sullenly, as he rubbed one 
bare dirty foot over the other. 

“ What gentleman ?” asked Mr. Oliver. 

“T don’t know what genelman,” said Larry, 
passing the back of his hand over his broken 
nose, and sniffing violently. “TI ain’t done nuffink 
but bring a messidge to a lady. I was to wait 
for a hanswer, and a blooming nice time she’s 
been about it, too.” 

“A message to a lady—what lady ?” 

“T don’t know what lady; he did,” answered 
Larry. “ He tooked the letter and told me to 
wait in the garding, and Gord’s truth I’ve been 
awaiting, I have !” 

“ Bless my soul and body! it’s very remarka- 
ble,” said Mr. Oliver. “What kind of a gentle- 
man was he ?” 

“Z don’t see him here,” replied Larry, with a 
quick and comprehensive look round. “ Ain’t a 

bit like any of you blokes.” 

“T suppose it’s Tom,” suggested Marcus. 

“ How did you get here?” asked Mr. Oliver. 

“ He let me in at the stable door when I rang,” 
said Larry, making his first departure from the 
strict truth; and it was to his mind a very neces- 
sary precaution under the circumstances. 

“What did he want at the stable door, I won- 
os said Mr. Oliver, scratching his head vigor- 
ously, 

“I dare say he went round to see Cabbage,” 
Marcus replied, after a moment’s thought. 

“To see a cabbage! gracious! are you 
mad too?” exclaimed Mr. Oliver. “What cab- 

2?” 
“That's the name of his dog,” said Marcus. 
“Oh! ah! Then why didn’t you say so? It’s 
all very extraordinary and mysterious,” said Mr. 





a crack s 2. 





“There’s the cove! there’s the cove! -That’s 
him!” cried Larry, with a sudden yeip of excite- 
ment that made every body jump; and then Tom 
Dagnell was seen standing in the doorway, look- 
ing very white and stern. 
“What does all this mean?” inquired Tom. 

“ We—we caught this boy in the garden, Mr. 
Dagnell,” said Mr. Oliver. “He says you let him 
in, took a message from him, and told him to 
wait for an answer.” 

“Quite right,” said Tom, quietly ; “I was feed- 
ing Cab when the lad rang at the bell. I let 
him in, and carried his message to Miss Hilder- 
brandt, There was a poor woman—one of Miss 


Hilderbrandt’s pensioners—taken seriously ill, 
and Miss Hilderbrandt thought she should like 
to see her, and went off in I accompa- 


nied her, and we both forgot the 


“Has Miss Hilderbrandt returned ?” asked 


Fanny Oliver. 
“Yes; she is in the drawing-room.” 
“Oh, I am so cried Fanny. “I will go 


lad ! ” 
to her at once. Pa, d dear, give the boy a shilling 
or two for me;” and away bustled Fanny in 
search of her new friend. “He’s had a terrible 
fright, poor lad!” 
“Tl see to the boy, Miss Oliver,” said Tom. 
Then he beckoned to Larry, who slouched across 
the room with the same furtive looks, and fol- 
lowed him into the hall, where Tom was now 
standing with the door open. 
“T should have told you not to wait,” said 
Tom to the boy. “Here's half a crown for for- 
getting you.” 
“ Thankee, guv’nor,” said the boy, with a quick 
snatch at the coin. 
“T may want you again, Where do you live?” 
“Tn the Inkleys.” 
“What number ?” 
“Oh, any body can tell you where to find Lar- 
ry,’ said the boy. He spat on his half crown, 
tossed it in the air, caught it, thrust it into his 
pocket, and darted out of the house, along the 
carriage drive, and through the open gates into 
the Hagley Road, down which he ran at full 
speed toward the town—a lad who could make 
up for lost time. 
Tom closed the door after him, and then, with 
the same stern face, walked slowly and thought- 
fully toward the drawing-room. 





CHAPTER XVIIL 
RECONCILIATION, 


Tae harmony of the evening had been too 
seriously disturbed for the Oliver family and 
their guests to settle down before the hour for 
rest, Mr. Oliver had been unduly excited, and 
had had visions of house-breakers planning an 
attack upon his premises, and it had all resolved 
itself into a ragged boy waiting for a message in 
the back garden—an odd proceeding in itself, 
but not worth the noise that had been made 
about it. Fanny Oliver endeavored to treat the 
whole affair as a jest now, but found no one pre- 
pared to second her; Marcus returned to his old 
place and to his old dozing attitude; Miss Oliver 
was curious about the sick woman whom Miss 
Hilderbrandt had visited, and was scarcely satis- 
fied by hearing that the invalid was better; Tom 
sat with the same heavy frown on his face, al- 
though ostensibly interested in a volume of John 
Leech’s humorous sketches, which he had taken 
from the drawing-room table, and was studying 
with a scowl. 

“T think it is time we made a move, Mrs. 0.,” 
said Mr. Oliver, with a yawn—“ unless any body 
cares for whist.” 

Nobody caring for whist, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
were the first to prepare for departure, the head 
of the house giving his final instructions to his 
daughter. 

“See the servants lock the house up all right, 
Fanny ; that blackguard boy has made me nerv- 
ous,” he said, with a short laugh, “and there’s a 
sight of plate about.” 

“Tt’s all counted, Papa, and shall be locked up 
before I go to bed.” 

“There’s a good child. She'll make a wonder- 
ful housekeeper, Marco—ha! ha!” he said, with 
his old cheerful laugh returning. “ Good-night, 
Marcus ; good-night, Master Tom ; good-night, Miss 
Hilderbrandt.” 

He shook hands formally with each one whom 
he addressed, kissed his daughter affectionately 
as a wind up, and withdrew, followed by Mrs. 
Oliver, who went through the same ceremonious 
programme. 

Marcus Dagnell rose a few minutes afterward, 
and at a telegraphic signal from Fanny, which 
rendered him wide-awake at once. 

“ Are you ready, Tom ?” he inquired. 

“Presently,” said Tom, without looking up 
from his book ; “I am busy just now.” 

“ Are you really ? ?” said Mareus. “Tl bid you 
good-night, then.” 

Marcus bowed politely over the hand of Miss 
Hilderbrandt and went out, and Fanny, after 
muttering something about the servants and re- 
turning in a minute, followed him from the draw- 
ing-room. 

" Well, now, really, Fanny, this is very kind of 
you,” ” said Marcus, a fit of affection seizing him 
on the mat outside as he attempted to take hold 

of Fanny's hand. 

“Don’t be silly, Marcus, at this time of 
said Fanny, with a slap to his face whic! 
thought was a trifle too spiteful; “do you think 
I have been running out of the room after you, 
you big stupid ? ae 

“ What is-it, then ” 

“Don’t you see they’ve had a little tiff about 
something ?” explained Fanny; “a few words 
about that precious cousin Ursula, I know; and 
I want to give them a chance of making it up 
again.” 

“ Well, but look here—” 


ht,” 





Oliver ; “it’s all—” 








pushing him toward the staircase. “You don’t 
understand these things so well as Ido. Let me 
be now; I’m going to count the silver.” 
“One chaste salute, Fanny, before I —_ 
said the amorous Marcus, mee’: her. 
“No, no, no, no,” said Fanny, v 

iqvomeg” 


« Just to make up for this 

“What dreadful evening ?” 

“ It’s always dreadful when that Slitherwick—” 
“Tl not hear another word against papa’s 
— cried Fanny. “It is not kind of you at 
Fanny flounced herself away from him at this, 
and Marcus, after a sad shake of his head, went 
slowly to his room. 

Meanwhile Tom Dagnell and Violet Hilder. 
brandt were left together in the drawing-room to 
make their peace with each other. It been 
kindly planned by the astute Miss Oliver, who 
had seen further into their feelings than had the 
rest of the community. Yes, there was some- 
thing wrong; there had arisen a difference be- 
tween them; the shadow no. larger than one’s 
hand was spreading balefully above them both. 
It was the lady who made the first advances to 
reconciliation ; who rose immediately as the door 
closed behind Fanny, and came and stood before 
our hero humbly. 

“You have lost faith in me very quickly, Mr. 
Dagnell,” she said, in a low tone of reproach. 

“I am surprised—I am perplexed,” Tom an- 
swered, as he closed his book and looked steadily 
at her in return. 

“Will you not wait for my explanation, and 
till I have seen your cousin Ursula ?” she asked ; 
“ will you not keep your word with me?” 

“ Certainly, Miss Hilderbrandt,” was Tom’s re- 
ply. “I do not seek—I do not ask your confi- 
dence.” 

“But you can not trust in me—you, the one 
friend who came to my rescue.” 

The voice broke a little,and the hands were 
wrung together as if in pain. 

Tom was moved at once. 

“T can only say I do not understand what is 
going on, and that you are a riddle to me which 
I shall never be able to solve,” said Tom. 

“Ah! yee, will,” Violet replied, sadly, “ and 
that very 

“7 Ti a on faith, Miss gna pe it is 
only in your discretion,” said Tom. “You act 
rashly and without consulting me—me, whom you 
sent for because of the danger which threatened 
you.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And yet that danger you went forth this even- 
ing voluntarily to seek.” 

“No,” was Violet’s answer, “I did not.” 

“T have been trying to screen you. For the 
first time in my life I have deliberately lied,” said 
Tom, bitterly ; “and if I had any pride in me at 
all, it was in being above a lie.” 

“Tam sorry—I am very sorry—that you should 
have defended the boy or attempted to explain his 
presence here,” said Violet. “I did not ask you 
to do that, Mr. Dagnell; but forgive me!” 

She extended her right hand to him, and he 
held it in his own fora moment. When she had 
withdrawn it, she passed it quickly across her 
eyes, which were wet with sudden tears. 

“T wish I had gone away this morning,” she 
murmured, sitting in the vacant chair facing him. 
“ Why did I stop, I wonder ?” 

“TI persuaded you,” replied Tom. “‘ Possibly I 
was wrong. Was it necessary to meet this stran- 

r ” 

“Tt was necessary,” replied Violet. “I was 
found out; my father. would have come next.” 

“ And you fear him ?” 

“Yes, at times. Not always.” 

“ And you were terribly afraid of meetimg him 
yesterday; he was your one horror, your—” 

“No, no, Mr. Dagnell,” she said, interrupting 
him. “ You mistake me, as you mistake the mo- 
tive of my life. He menaces me with no danger. 
I may be afraid of him in my heart, but I am not 
anxious to hide from him.” 

Tom Dagnell drew a deep breath of astonish- 
ment. 

“Then it is not he—” he began. 

“He is more afraid of me than I am of him,” 
said Violet Hilderbrandt. “He warns me of my 
danger, not brings danger to me—that I am 
aware,” she added, after a moment’s pause. 

“Tam in the clouds,” Tom confessed. “I will 
not attempt to pierce them.” 

“You will trust me still,” she added, very anx- 
iously, “ for one day longer, till your cousin asks 
me to come to her, or tells me not to come? Ah, 
Mr. Dagnell, don’t turn against me! Keep your 
faith in me for a little while. You are the only 
friend in England I have.” 

The entreaty was too earnest for Tom to hold 
out against; the face of Violet was possibly too 
beautiful for Tom to gaze at long without feeling 
all his sense of mistrust vanishing away like snow- 
flakes in the sun. The truth was surely shining 
from those large dark eyes, which looked at him 
unflinchingly, and claimed his faith in her as her 
lawful right. 

“ Miss Hilderbrandt, I trust you wholly,” he said, 
“and I will wait your own time for explanation.” 

“Thank you,” she answered. Their hands.met 
again in sign of this new pledge of confidence be- 
tween them, and there was a brighter smile upon 
her face than he had witnessed hitherto. Miss 
Oliver came in, and found them shaking hands 
together, and looking kindly at each other. 

“Oh! I beg pardon,” she said, dryly; “ but it 
is getting late, you know.” 

There was no response ; indeed, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to respond to Miss Oliver's last re- 
mark. 

When adieux for the night had been exchanged, 
and Violet Hilderbrandt and Fanny were in the 
corridor, and close to the doors of their respective 
rooms, Fanny made an impulsive little dash at 
Violet, and embraced her warmly. 





“There! good-night, you goose,” cried Fanny, 








“Tam so glad you have made it up with him !” 
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said Fanny. “Oh, you don’t know how glad I 
am r 


Violet was surprised, but she murmured, “ We 
had not quarrelled, Miss Oliver.” 

“Oh! there was something, I’m sure,” said 
Fanny; “and, as you have made it up again, I 
don’t much mind what it was. Good-night, dear.” 

“ Good-night, dear,” Violet echoed back. 

“Oh !—and I say,” remarked Fanny, stealing 
to her side on tiptoe, “don’t you think any 
thing about that cousin of his. It’s all a mis- 
take, I am sure. I have seen her, and it isn’t at 
all likely. It is not, indeed !” 

Fanny darted into her room immediately after 
this suggestive remark, and left Violet Hilder- 
brandt to reflect upon the advice which had been 
proffered her. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE NIGHT ALARM. 


Ovr hero was glad to be alone to think over 
the events of the day, and to wonder whither 
they were leading him. The man who hated 
mystery was battling as vainly to escape it as a 
traveller might from a treacherous bog land upon 
which he had ineautiously ventured. 

Tom sat back in the easy-chair at the foot of 
his bed, lighted a cigar, and composed himself 
to review the case as best he might, and with that 
limited idea of the prospect which he appeared to 

. He did not attempt to solve further the 
roblem of Violet Hilderbrandt’s position — he 
had promised her the faith to wait—but he look- 
ed back upon all that had happened, and wonder- 
ed whether it were for good or evil, so far as her 


young life was concerned. Were the clouds 
clearing, or deepening? Was hope approaching 


more closely, or fading away into the background 
of the night? 

He could think of nothing else save Violet Hil- 
derbrandt. What a hold she had taken of his 
thoughts !—he might have known her for years, 
considering how deeply interested he was in ev- 
ery thing she did and said. Could he even ac- 
count for the distress which he had experienced 
in witnessing her sorrow at the distrust which 
had never lain at the bottom of his heart, for all 
his doubtful words? Ah! no more than he could 
account for the faith which he had promised 
should abide with him, and for which she had 
shown her gratitude that night. How glad he 
should be when all the story was clear, and he 
could sympathize with the troubles of her past, 
and tell what was best for her in the future! He 
was not a wise man, but he thought he could tell 
her what was best, and she would believe him 
and follow his counsel—and Ursula’s! Ah! Ur- 
sula. A wise woman with a tender heart dis- 
guised by a semblance of asceticism—if she would 
“take to” Violet and love her—if she would only 
be her true, deep-feeling self to a young girl unut- 
terably alone! 

He smoked his cigar out, lighted another, and 
went on with his reverie, It was pleasant to sit 
there and think of Violet Hilderbrandt. Amongst 
the little accomplishments of which he had been 
prone to boast was that of his power to endure 
fatigue—being young and strong and in full 
health—and it had not struck him that last night 
had been long and toilsome, that he had risen 
early, and there had indeed been little rest for 
him since he had said good-by to Ursula at Broad- 
lands. He had no consciousness of fatigue, but 
he dropped off suddenly to sleep in the capacious 
chair at the bed’s foot, and dreamed that Ursula 
and Violet were bosom-friends, and wandering 
about the fair home park lands with arms twined 
round each other’s waist, true sisters in affec- 
tion. Quite a happy dream, with all the troubles 
set away in the background for good, and all 
the ministers of evil—Hilderbrandt and Co. and 
Larry—he could see Larry in their midst—cow- 
ering in the distance, and hindered from advancing 
one step forward into the brightness of the pres- 
ent by Cabbage—faithful Cabbage, who, with his 
fore-legs planted wide apart, opened his big black 
mouth and bayed at them. 

He bayed so long and furiously that Tom Dag- 
nell woke up with the noise, and found it part 
of actual life beyond the dream-land into which 
he had drifted, 

Cabbage, in real earnest, was barking in the 
rear of the premises, his loud deep notes rever- 
berating painfully at that late hour. He sat up 
to listen; he sprang to his feet to make sure; a 
suspicion of danger was upon him; he had heard 
so much of danger lately, and had travelled so 
far from the ordinary routine of his life to meet 
it, that he was preternaturally on the alert. He 
had made one step toward the window, when the 
door, which he had not locked for the night, 
opened suddenly, and a lank slippered figure in 
extraordinary attire came in. 

“Marcus!” exclaimed Tom, “what's the mat- 
ter! Why are you dressed in this mountebank 
fashion ?” 

“Tm not dressed at all. I put the first thing 
on I could find in the dark. I’ve had a sort of 
fright,” said Marcus, “ being taken off my guard, 
and without a light. I’m very glad you're up, 
Tom.” 

Tom Dagnell looked at Marcus, and burst into 
a hearty laugh. There might be more mystery, 
even a tragedy to come, but the burlesque of the 
present situation it was impossible to resist. 
Marcus had slipped out of bed in a most volumi- 
nous night-shirt, and put on a pair of slippers, a 
high-crowned hat, and the dress-coat he had worn 
at dinner, and in this extempore guise he had 
shuffled from his own room, along the corridor, 
and to Tom’s apartment. 

“T don’t know what you can see to laugh at,” 
said Marcus, gravely surveying his brother, “ and 
it is not quite the time of night to make that con- 
founded row. Haven’t you heard the dog?” 

“Yes; he woke me.” 

“Why, you have not been to bed!” said Mar- 
cus, with surprise. 








“No; I dozed off in the chair.” 

“T suppose you are not ridiculous enough to 
walk in your sleep: it wasn’t you?” said Marcus, 
still a little doubtfully. 

“Tt wasn’t I—what ?” asked Tom, quickly. 

“ Somebody’s been in my room,” replied Mar- 
cus. “I heard a kind of chink on the toilette- 
table, and that woke me up. I asked who was 
there, but nobody answered me. It couldn’t be—” 

Tom seized his match-box, and went into the 
corridor without waiting for further details, and 
Marcus followed him to the room which he had 
recently quitted. 

Tom ignited a metch and lighted one of the 

burners by the side of Marcus’s toilette glass. 

ere was no one in the room, but there were ev- 
ident signs of a visitor having intruded therein. 
Marcus’s clothes, all of which, after his usual cus- 
tom, had been carefully folded before retiring to 
rest, were pitched about the carpet and into the 
fire-place, a pair of black trousers, with the whole 
length of the white linings of the pockets exposed 
to view, being particularly suggestive of the 


spoiler, 

“ Thieves!” ejaculated Marcus, “ and they’ve 
cleaned me out, too! There’s my watch gone off 
the table—it was a magnificent lever, Tom, wasn’t 
it ?—and my ring—and”—here he took his shirt 
out of the fender and looked down ruefully at the 
crumpled front—“ and my diamond studs, by gad ! 
Isn’t it positively awful ?” 

“Yes. Dress yourself decently, and join me 
down stairs. Iam afraid this is not the end of it.” 

“ What—what do you think ?” 

“ That poor old Oliver has been seriously robbed, 
and yours is a mere supplement to it all,” an- 
swered Tom, sternly. 

“ It’s very fine of you to call it a mere supple- 
ment. I think—” 

But his brother had not waited to hear what 
further was in the thoughts of Marcus Dagnell ; 
he had passed out of the room and along the cor- 
ridor to the broad landing-place, leaving his broth- 
er to join him as speedily as he might consider 
necessary under the circumstances. The 
was burning dimly in the corridor, but the hall 
was a deep well of blackness, into which he peer- 
ed over the balusters. On the stairs were many 
signs of disorder ; papers and odd books were scat- 
tered down them, and at his feet was a silver fork, 
which had been dropped in haste by hands not 
generally disposed to be careless when silver was 
in question. 

“Have you got them—have you found any 
thing more?” asked Marcus, as he joined his 
brother, fully equipped. 

“There has been a great robbery,” said Tom; 
“all the plate has been stolen, ’mafraid. Here’s 
a fork dropped by one of the house-breakers.” 

“ Perhaps they’ve dropped my studs,” said Mar- 
cus, glancing wildly round, but in vain. 

“Wake Mr. Oliver and the servants at once, 
whilst I go down stairs and look about me,” said 
Tom. “The thieves have been alarmed, and may 
yet be secured. Tell somebody to go out and find 
the police too—look sharp !” 

Tom ran down the stairs, full of excitement and 
of eagerness to secure the robbers, if it were pos- 
sible ; with the matches in his case he lighted the 
gas here and there as he proceeded, and with 
every step he came upon fresh proof of wreck- 
age, but no trace of the wreckers. The drawing- 
room was open—it was by that means an entrance 
had been effected—and Tom saw that the window 
was wide open also, and the night and the stars 
were beyond it. He passed into the garden, echo- 
ing still with Cabbage’s loud barking from the 
stable-yard, but all was desolate and black, al- 
though there were signs of crushed plants and 
trampled flower beds. When he returned to the 
house there were many lights, and a crowd of 
men and women with white faces and great glar- 
ing eyes to receive him—the host and hostess and 
their servants, together with Marcus, Fanny, and 
Violet Hilderbrandt. Some one had set the alarm- 
bell ringing also from a little turret over the prin- 
cipal stable, and it sounded like a death-knell at 
that hour. There was trouble in the house of 
Oliver. 

[To BE CONTINUED,]} 
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PART I.—( Continued.) 


THERE was something very friendly, Beaumont 
perceived, in the attitude of the company; they 
looked at the young Englishmen with an air of an- 
imated sympathy and interest ; they smiled, bright- 
ly and unanimously, at every thing either of the 
visitors said. Lord Lambeth and his companion 
felt that they were being made very welcome. 
Mrs. Westgate seated herself between them, and 
talking a great deal to each, they had occasion to 
observe that she was as pretty as their friend 
Littledale had promised: She was thirty years 
old, with the eyes and the smile of a girl of seven- 
teen, and she was extremely light and graceful, 
elegant, exquisite. Mrs. Westgate was extremely 
spontaneous. She was very frank and demon- 
strative, and appeared always—while she looked 
at you delightedly with her beautiful young eyes 
—to be making sudden confessions and conces- 
sions, after momentary hesitations. 

“We shall expect to see a great deal of you,” 
she said to Lord Lambeth, with a kind of joyous 
earnestness. ‘“ We are very fond of Englishmen 
here; that is, there are a great many we have 
been fond of. After a day or two you must come 
and stay with us; we hope you will stay a long 
time. Newport’s a very nice place when you 
come really to know it, when you know plenty 
of people. Of course you and Mr. Beaumont 
will have no difficulty about that. Englishmen 





are very well received here; there are almost al- 
ways two or three of them about. I think they 

always like it, and I must say I should think they 
would, They receive ever so much attention. I 

must say I think they sometimes get spoiled; but 

Iam sure you and Mr. Beaumont are proof against 

that. My husband tells me you are a friend of 

Captain Littledale. He was such a charming man. 

He made himself most agreeable here, and I am 

sure I wonder he didn’t stay. It couldn’t have 

been pleasanter for him in his own country; 

I suppose it is very pleasant in England, 

for lish people. I don’t know myself; I 

have been there very little. I have been a great 

deal abroad, but I am always on the Continent. 

I must say I’m extremely fond of Paris; you 

know we Americans always are; we go there 

when we die. Did you ever hear that before? 

That was said by a great wit. I mean the good 

Americans. But we are all good; you'll see that 

for yourself. All I know of England is London, 

and all I know of London is that place on that 

little corner, you know, where you buy jackets— 
jackets with that coarse braid and those big but- 
tons. They make very good jackets in London, 

I will do you the justice to say that. And some 

people like the hats; but about the hats I was 

always a heretic; I always got my hats in Paris. 

You can’t wear an English hat—at least I never 

could—unless you dress your hair @ [ Anglaise ; 

and I must say that is a talent I have never 
possessed. In Paris they will make things to 
suit your peculiarities; but in England I think 
you like much more to have—how shall I say it ? 
—one thing for every body. I mean as regards 
dress. I don’t know about other things; but I 
have always supposed that in other things every 
thing was different. I mean according to the 
people—according to the classes, and all that. I 
am afraid you will think that I don’t take a very 
favorable view; but you know you can't take a 
very favorable view in Dover Street in the month 
of November. That has always been my fate. 

Do you know Jones’s Hotel in Dover Street ? 
That’s all I know of land. Of course ev- 
ery one admits that the English hotels are your 
weak point. There was always the rost fright- 
ful fog; I couldn’t see to try my things on. 
When I got over to America—into the light— 
I usually found they were twice too big. The 
next time I mean to go in the season; I think 
I shall go next year. I want very much to take 
my sister; she has never been to England. I 
don’t know whether you know what I mean by 
saying that the Englishmen who come here some- 
times get spoiled. I mean that they take things 
as a matter of course—things that are done for 
them. Now, naturally, they are only a matter of 
course when the Englishmen are very nice. But, 
of course, they are almost always very nice. Of 
course this isn’t nearly such an interesting coun- 
try as England; there are not nearly so many 
things to see, and we haven’t your country life. 
I have never seen any thing of your country life ; 
when I am in Europe I am always on the Conti- 
nent. But I have heard a great deal about it; I 
know that when you are among yourselves in the 
country you have the most beautiful time. Of 
course we have nothing of that sort, we have 
nothing on that scale. I don’t apologize, Lord 
Lambeth ; some Americans are always apologiz- 
ing; you must have noticed that. We have the 
reputation of always boasting and bragging and 
waving the American flag; but I must say that 
what strikes me is that we are perpetually mak- 
ing excuses, and trying to smooth things over. 
The American flag has quite gone out of fash- 
ion; it’s very carefully folded up, like an old 
table-cloth. Why should we apologize? The 
English never apologize—do they? No; I must 
say I never apologize. You must take us as we 
come—with all our imperfections on our heads. 
Of course we haven’t your country life, and your 
old ruins, and your great estates, and your leisure 
class, and all that. But if we haven't, I should 
think you might find it a pleasant change—I think 
any country is pleasant where they have pleasant 
manners, Captain Littledale told me he had nev- 
er seen such pleasant manners as at Newport, 
and he had been a great deal in European socie- 
ty. Hadn’t he been in the diplomatic service ? 
He told me the dream of his life was to get ap- 
pointed to a diplomatic post in Washington. But 
he doesn’t seem to have succeeded. I suppose 
that in England promotion—and all that sort of 
thing—is fearfully slow. With us, you know, it’s 
a great deal too fast. You see, I admit our draw- 
backs. But I must confess I think Newport is 
an ideal place. I don’t know any thing like it 
any where. Captain Littledale told me he didn’t 
know any thing like it any where. It’s entirely 
different from most watering-places ; it’s a most 
charming life. I must say I think that when 
one goes to a foreign country one ought to en- 
joy the differences. Of course there are differ- 
ences, otherwise what did one come abroad for? 
Look for your pleasure in the differences, Lord 
Lambeth ; that’s the way to do it; and then I am 
sure you will find American society—at least New- 
port society—most charming and most interest- 
ing. I wish very much my husband were here ; 
but he’s dreadfully confined to New York. I 
suppose you think that is very strange—for a 
gentleman. But you see we haven't any leisure 
class.” 

Mrs. Westgate’s discourse, delivered in a soft, 
sweet voice, flowed on like a miniature torrent, 
and was interrupted by a hundred little smiles, 
glances, and gestures, which might have figured 
the irregularities and obstructions of such a 
stream. Lord Lambeth listened to her with, it 
must be confessed, a rather ineffectual attention, 
although he indulged in a good many little mur- 
murs and ejaculations of assent and deprecation. 
He had no great faculty for apprehending gener- 
alizations. There were some three or four indeed 
which, in the play of his own intelligence, he had 
originated, and which had seemed convenient at 
the moment; but at the present time he could 





hardly have been said to follow Mrs. Westgate as 
she darted gracefully about in the sea of specula- 
tion. Fortunately she asked for no especial re- 
joinder, for she looked about at the rest of the 
company as well, and smiled at Percy Beaumont, 
on the other side of her, as if he too must under- 
stand her and agree with her. He was rather 
more successful than his companion ; for besides 
being, as we know, cleverer, his attention was not 
vaguely distracted by close vicinity to a remark- 
ably interesting young girl, with dark hair and 
blue eyes. This was the case with Lord Lam- 
beth, to whom it occurred after a while that the 
young girl with blue eyes and dark hair was the 
pretty sister of whom Mrs. Westgate had spoken. 
She presently turned to him with a remark which 
established her identity. 

“Tt’s a great pity you couldn't have brought 
my brother-in-law with you. It’s a great shame 
he should be in New York in these days.” 

“Oh yes; it’s so very hot,” said Lord Lam- 
beth. 

“Tt must be dreadful,” said the young girl. 

“T dare say he is very busy,” Lord Lambeth 
observed. 

“The gentlemen in America work too much,” 
the young girl went on. 

“Oh, do they? I dare say they like it,” said 
her interlocutor. 

“T don’t like it. One never sees them.” 

“Don’t you, really?” asked Lord Lambeth. 
“T shouldn’t have fancied that.” 

“ Have you come to study American manners ?” 
asked the young girl. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I just came over for a 
lark. I haven’t got long.” Here there was a 
pause, and Lord Lambeth began again. “ But 
Mr. Westgate will come down here, will not he ?” 

“T certainly hope he will. He must help to 
entertain you and Mr. Beaumont.” 

Lord Lambeth looked at her a little with his 
handsome brown eyes. “Do you suppose he 
would have come down with us if we had urged 
him ?” 

Mr. Westgate’s sister-in-law was silent a mo- 
ment, and then, “I dare say he would,” she an- 
swered. 

“Really!” said the young Englishman. “He 
was immensely civil to Beaumont and me,” he 
added. 

“He is a dear good fellow,” the young lady 
rejoined, “and he is a perfect husband. But all 
Americans are that,” she continued, smiling. 

“Really!” Lord Lambeth exclaimed again, 
and wondered whether all American ladies had 
such a passion for generalizing as these two. 

He sat there a good while: there was a great 
deal of talk; it was all very friendly and lively 
and jolly. Every one present, sooner or later, 
said something to him, and seemed to make a 
particular point of addressing him by name. 
Two or three other persons came in, and there 
was a shifting of seats and changing of places ; 
the gentlemen all entered into intimate conver- 
sation with the two Englishmen, made them ur- 
gent offers of hospitality, and hoped they might 

Tequently be of service to them. They were 
afraid Lord Lambeth and Mr. Beaumont were not 
very comfortable at their hotel; that it was not, 
as one of them said, “so private as those dear 
little English inns of yours.” This last gentle- 
man went on to say that unfortunately, as yet, 
perhaps, privacy was not quite so easily obtained 
in America as might be desired; still, he con- 
tinued, you could generally get it by paying for 
it; in fact, you could get every thing in America 
nowadays by paying for it. American life was 
certainly growing a great deal more private; it 
was growing very much like England. Every 
thing at Newport, for instance, was thoroughly 
private ; Lord Lambeth would probably be struck 
with that. It was also represented to the stran- 
gers that it mattered very little whether their 
hotel was agreeable, as every one would want 
them to make visits ; they would stay with other 
people, and, in any case, they would be a great 
deal at Mrs. Westgate’s. They would find that 
very charming; it was the pleasantest house in 
Newport. It was a pity Mr. Westgate was al- 
ways away; he was a man of the highest ability 
—very acute, very acute. He worked like a 
horse, and he left his wife—well, to do about as 
she liked. He liked her to enjoy herself, and 
she seemed to know how. She was extremely 
brilliant, and a splendid talker. Some people 
preferred her sister; but Miss Alden was very 
different ; she was in a different style altogether. 
Some people even thought her prettier, and cer- 
tainly she was not so sharp. She was more in 
the Boston style; she had lived a great deal in 
Boston, and she was very highly educated. Bos- 
ton girls, it was propounded, were more like 
English young ladies. 

Lord Lambeth had presently a chance to test 
the truth of this proposition, for on the com- 
pany rising in compliance with a suggestion from 
their hostess that they should walk down to the 
rocks and look at the sea, the young Englishman 
again found himself, as they strolled across the 
grass, in proximity to Mrs. Westgate’s sister. 
Though she was but a girl of twenty, she appear- 
ed to feel the obligation to exert an active hos- 
pitality; and this was, perhaps, the more to be 
noticed as she seemed by nature a reserved and 
retiring person, and had little of her sister’s fra- 
ternizing quality. She was perhaps rather too 
thin, and she was a little pale; but as she moved 
slowly over the grass, with her arms hanging at 
her sides, looking gravely for 2 moment at the 
sea, and then brightly, for all her gravity, at him, 
Lord Lambeth thought her at least as pretty as 
Mrs. Westgate, and reflected that if this was the 
Boston style, the Boston style was very charm- 
ing. He thought she looked very clever; he 
could imagine that she was highly educated; but 
at the same time she seemed gentle and graceful. 
For all her cleverness, however, he felt that she 
had to think a little what to say; she didn’t say 
the first thing that came into her head; he had 











come from 4 different part of the world and | 


from a different society, and she was trying to 
adapt her conversation, The others were scat- 
tering themselves near the roc Mrs. West- 
gate had charge of Percy Beaumont. 


“ Very jolly place, isn’t it ?” said Lord Lambeth. | 


“It’s q very jally place to sit.” 

* Very charming,” said the young girl. “I oft- 
en sit here ; there are all kinds of cozy corners— 
as if they had been made on purpose.” 


made,” said the young man. 
Miss Alden looked at hima moment, “Oh no, 
we have had nothing made, It’s pure nature.” 
“T should think you would have a few little 
benches—rustic seats and that sort of thing. It 


| peared to rise to a perception of this fact. 
“Ah! [ suppose you have had some of them | 


WE VER 


“MY FATHER’S FAVORITE.”—[From tae Picture sy F. Dapp.] 


might be so jolly to sit here, you know,” Lord 
Lambeth went on. 

“T am afraid we haven’t so many of those things 
as you,” said the young girl, thoughtfully. 

“T dare say you go in for pure nature, as you 
were saying, Nature over here must be so grand, 
you know.” And Lord Lambeth looked about him. 

The little coast-line hereabouts was very pretty, 
but it was not at all grand, and Miss Alden ap- 
“Tam 
afraid it seems to you very rough,” she said. “It’s 
not like the coast scenery in Kingsley’s novels.” 

“ Ah, the novels alw overdo it, you know,” 
Lord Lambeth rejoined. “You must not go by 
the novels.” 

[To BR OONTINUED.] 


“MY FATHER’S FAVORITE.” 
A toy charming engraving challenges univers- 
al admiration, and is well worthy of pres- 
ervation as an art picture, with its picturesque 
grouping and its admirable light and shade. 


| 
| 


| The noble ‘animal that figures so prominently | 


therein is evidently the favorite of both sire and 
| daughter, and accustomed to the caresses which 
| he so gratefully receives, bowing his neck to be 
| stroked as he eats from his mistress’s hand. The 

picture is full of suggestion, and the imagination 
| is free to construct what story it pleases concern- 
ing the tie that links the maiden and horse’ to- 
| 


her father’s steed. 


gether, and causes her to lavish such affection on | 








A CHRISTMAS VISIT TO THE 
OLD PLACE. 


HE graphic picture on page 13, by Mr. Shep. 

pard, the successful delineator of Southern 
manners and customs, gives a touching reminis- 
cence of Christmas-times in the South. An old 
colored man and his wife, after years of absence, 
have made their way back to the homestead 
where they were raised. Their dusky faces 
gleam with joy at’ the sight of their quondam 
master and mistress, whose locks have blanched 
since they last met, and who greet with genuine 
pleasure the old family servants, who have grown 
up with them from childhood, and are linked 
with innumerable associations. 
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Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations uu page 6. 


Fig. 1.—For this coiffure part uhe hair from ear to 
ear, comb up the back hair, and pin it in a knot on 
the crown. Comb back the waved side and front te, 
fasten it to the knot, and arrange the ends in two om 
one turning to the "front and the other to the 
which are fastened by a tortoise-shell comb ornament- 
bes with gold balls, 

Fig. 2.—Corrrvre ror Youne Grau. After parting 
the hair from ear to ear, twist the ng part of the 
back hair on a be sa in, and nage it for the present. 
Arrange the remaining back hair (to which a false 
strand is added) in a three-strand braid, the end of 
which is turned under and fastened. Comb back the 
waved front and side hair, and fasten the ends above 
the braid; then comb back also the strand twisted on 
the hair-pin, and fasten it in the braid. Tortoise-shell 
combr finished with gold balls complete the coiffure. 

Fig. 8.—Baut Comrvne. Divide the hair from ear 
to ear, pin up the twisted back hair in a knot on the 
crown, and fasten to this a twist falling in the neck in 

aloop. Divide the front and side hair, comb the side 
hair over the twist, then likewise the waved front hair, 
and fasten the ends to the back hair. Arrange the lat- 
ter in two puffs as shown by the illustration, and be- 
tween these fasten three curls, which fall in the neck. 
A half wreath of pink flowers and leaves completes the 
coiffure, 

Fig. 4.—Barmat Cotrrors.. Having divided the hair 
from ear to ear, twist the back hair, and arrange it in a 
knot on the crown, Comb back the waved front hair, 
and fasten the ends to the knot. To the latter pin two 
three-strand braids, which are joined by a tortoise-sheil 
band as shown = the illustration, beneath which the 
ends are left fowing. Three finger puffs are fastened 
on the crown, and Snort curls fall on the forehead. 
The wreath of orange blossoms with trailing spray is 
pinned to the puffs. The veil falls over the wreath, 
= is caught together ia front with a spray of orange 

ossoins, 


Designs for Tidies, Cushions, ete.—Cross ftitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2, 
See {ilustrations on page 4. 
Turse foundations are worked in cross stitch on can- 
vas with zephyr worsted and filling silk in the colors 
given in the description of symbols, 





ANOTHER FAT PERSON RE- 
DUCED 20 POUNDS. 
Rovatston, Mass., July 10, 1878, 
Boranic Mepicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

What will you send Allan’s Anti-Fat per dozen 
for? There is no place within eight miles where 
we can buy it. My mother has taken five bottles, 
and it reduced her weight 20 pounds. 

—[ Com. } J. M. Parrripge. 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists, Send for 
circular. MorGgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—{ Com. } 
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ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


FLORILIN E. 
FOR THE TEETH 


6¢ [.LORILINE 
F AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harm: —— and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP. No. 498 Oxford 
Street, Eondcn, England, and retailed everywhere. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


he ening will be re Bo by mail to any 
dress on receipt of one dollar: 
Mo Imitation Stone Cameo Ladies? Set 
in and earrings), latest style; one pair 
ameo Sleeve uttons to match; one 
eat Mintature Brooch, nicely chased ; 
one large Oval Locket, elegant design. 
The above are all Electro-piated, gal copied from the 
latest gold patterns. Address 
BENTON NOVELTY Co., 
27 South 6th Si., Williamsburg, N. Y. 


LADIES PURCHASING CORSETS 
@) 
| 


























Should examine Madam FOY'S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
It will be found in every particular 
superior to the old style, and com- 
bining more desirable qualities than 
any other corset in the market. For 
sale by all leading Jobbers and Re- 

tailers. Manvfactured by 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn 


25 cts. LADIES’ PACKAGE 25 cts. 
CONTAINS 12 Sheets good Note Paper, 12 Enve- 
lopes, 1 Nickle Pen-Holder, 1 Yosemite Pen, 1 Case of 
1 doz. Needles, 1 Silver-Plated Thimble, 1 Box Sil 
ver-Plated Hooks and Eyes (2 doz.), 1 Chemisette 
Button, 3¢ doz. Hair Crimpers. This pa by mail, 

postpaid, for 25c. Rd Agents Wanted. ddress 
LAMPHEAR, Baltimore, Md. Md. 


_ SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 








ae address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N.Y. 


K see. your bird jn health and song by using SING- 
ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. For sale by drug- 
gists and cage dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. 
17 i i ey he mag Pictures,96 varicties,18c. 


or Pot Pictures 2c. 
Postpaid. ENN 8 8. DATE E, Chicago, i. 





. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C.6.GUNTHER’S SONS 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BROADWAY and 284 St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Lon. Seal-Skin Sacones, 


In new and large assortments 
of all sizes and qualities, and at moderate prices. 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND CLOAKS, 


In choice styles and very low in price, 


FUR TRIMMINGS, FUR ROBES, 
RUGS AND MATS. 
Aan inspection respectfully invited 





N. B.—Orders by mail, or any information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 











It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by 
the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses ; 
to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really 
permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


J. T. Trowbridge, Dinah Muloch Craik. 
James T. Fields, J. G. Whittier, 
Rebecca H. Davis, Louise C. Moulton, 





IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZO. NT, 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical pues ion and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. + gy Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discoiorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossibie. 


BURT'S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 


EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 


Ask for Burrs Suozs, and notice 

B the bey Ape the sole and lining, 

name of Edwin C, Burt 

tet fall” Such goods are genuine and 
warranted. Send to 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., 
Brookiyn, N. ¥., 
who are his Special 

for their Illustrated 
alogue and Price- 
Goods forwarded by mail 
or express. All 
orders will re- 































PALM & FPECHTELER’S 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


ART AMUSEMENTS, 


No. 403 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Decalcomanie, Mineral Decalcomanie, Porcelain 
Colors»Diaphanie, Scrap-Book Pictures, 
Fancy Cards, &c. 





To keep them out of mischief? Give them somethin 

todo. The Young Scientist gives instruction in 

Amateur Arts. 50 cents 1 a Specimens free. 
J.D. PHIN, 17 ecahwey, N.Y. 


1879—PRICE REDUCED—$1 50, 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. Subscribe now, and 





a specimen copy and Premium-List. 


John L. Shorey, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies an wd ay meee House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT Tey is 
he greatest 











the best. A delicious Jelly made witb 
facility i in a few minutes. For sale by all Geena 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciivron Bros., Clintonville, Oe 





get last number of this year varx. Send 10 cents for 


Charlotte Mary Yonge, C. A. Stephens, 

Edward Everett Hale, Harriett P.Spofferd, 

Rose Terry Cooke, A. D. T. Whitney, 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 





Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Articles on Health, mation. 
Biographical Sketches, A dotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Sports and Pastimes. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 
HOLIDAY, WEDDING, OR BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 
Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


Blue Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden- Bronze 
Standard, with Polished Marble 











tive power excites general won- 
derment and su 


A li Cologne added to the 
water makes it a delightful 
Perfume Fountain, 


at ht expense, as the “iene 
mere over 


Pat. Feb. 7, 1871. 








CO., Proprietors, Buffalo. N.Y. 





KATES AND NOVELTIES, 


ip Fish & Simpeon,132 NassanSt., N.Y. 








Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers and Im 
ta Just Received, Splendid Honiton and Po! 
Braids. 8c. for Semples and Illustrated fered 


A anes and Lg ithday 


umiLTY ADJUST ABLE TABLE 


n great variety. Children's Tables 
for a Sole t, 


14th Street and awe. NY. 























cases are designed to 
much less than those 








THOSE CONTEMPLATING 


The purchase of an elegant and durable Gold Watch will find that the 


Ladd Patent Stifened Gold Weateh-Case, 


With a good movement in it, is the article they want. Elaborately or 
simply engraved, beautifully engine-turned or left plain polished, these 


suit all tastes and most purses—their price being 
of solid gold. They are finished in Hunting and 


Open Face—Key and Stem-winding—in Ladies’, Gents’, and Boys’ sizes, 
and in all shapes and styles. Ask your dealer for them. None genuine 
that are not stamped “G. W. Ladd’s Patent,” with date under the bezel. 
Send for full descriptive circulars to the Manufacturers, 


J. A. BROWN & OO., 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
i exhibited, tively retailed at wholesale prices. 
A magnificent assortment of all long hair 


SWITCHES 


Of the finest quality warranted, including our newly- 
invented 
Marie Antoinette Switch, 
For the formation of our new COIFFURES, now all 
Ho rw le, in all shades, from the lightest blonde to 
lack, from 24 to 60 inches in length, at $6, $8, $10, $12, 
sin and oped. 
OLD 8 HES re-covered with any length of 
hair, and made over while ou wait. 
THE paca ET and the assortment of INVIS- 
IBLE FRONTS for young and old, a, auoring, the 
of all instansly, always ready, and not rip or 


styles, ready made, 
in the choicest 








ra, lower than any 
for the Front 


"3 Mia OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 

y dark color of hair a fine golden 
and $2 00 per Bottle. 

celebrated VEGETABLE VELOU- 


5 ELT 
ee $1; and FACE ROUGE, $1 50 per 
F. Coudray’s Ais. TAN, and FRECKLE LO- 


TION. $2 

“Persian ” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest Blonde to the darkest 
mm, warranted to be $1 and $1 50 per 


Something new F. Condray’s ALBURNINE will 
ge the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
on be Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $250 
per Bottle. 
A magnificent line of Beal Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand, and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 
Repairing neatly done. 
i... New atretions Was Een of “ How to be Beas,” with 
KE of charge on application. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


“There! Now | Know 


How to keep warm and comfort- 
able all the winter, instead of 
ated cold chills up and down 
back, and running the of 
Desnenin and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Undergar- 
ments. These ents keep 
‘ou real comfortable, and prevent 
' eumonia or Rheumatisin; are 
arranted to give satisfaction, 

and received the highest American Institute award 
for. eight consecutive years.” Recommended by phy- 
= ey. Send for Circular. 
©. MALL & CO., 764 Beginnings Ned. 
Manu’ also, ander the Andrus Paten 




















facturers, 





A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 
superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 
to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





The Only Grand Prize 


for Sewing Machines, 
at the osition Uni- 
__| verselle, aris, 1878, 
was awarded, over 80 
competitors, to Whee- 
ler & Wilson Mfg. Co. 
New York City, and 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Liprary or Conoress, 
Corrnieat Orricr, WasnineTon. 
To wit: Be rr Kememperep that on os +. on os 
November, Anno Domini 1878, HARPER 
ERS, of New York, have deposited in thie’ Ofies the 
title of a Book, the title et —— of which is 
in the following words, to wi 
A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 
LEXICON << on the r Latin-German 
of Dr. William Freund: with Additions 
and Corrections from the Lexicons of Gesner, 
Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, etc. By E. A. An- 
DEEWS, LL.D. 
The right whereof they claim as rietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from November 28, 1878, 
when the first term | of 28 years will have e expired. 


YaER._ROORD. BLAIR 


from its wee, Teo eS No 
Se Bynes eat 


& Size Ca with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Bie Outfit, 10¢. L.C.COE & CO., Bristel.Cona. 















































January 4, 1879.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





JOHNSON BROS. & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Wuotesate Horse, 


& 602 Broadway, | 34 & 36 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK, Union Square, N. Y., 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 


Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Exceptional Bargains 


IN BLACK, COLORED, AND FANCY 


SILKS, 


SILK TISSUES, GRENADINES, &c. ALSO, JUST 
RECEIVED, A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 


HIGH NOVELTIES, 


FROM THE PARIS EXPOSITION, IN 


Satin Ground Brocaded Velvets. 


THE RICHEST AND MOST ELEGANT 
FABRICS EVER EXHIBITED IN THIS CITY. 


A.T. STEWART & CO,, 


Broadway, 4th Aves, Sth a and 10th Sts. 


Rerar Hovse, 








KID GLOVES. 
LD. WILLETT & O0,, 


172 Sth Ave, cer, 22d St., 


Keep constantly on hand a full assortment of their 
celebrated Kid Glove (Croix de Malte), in all shades 
and colors, 
8-Button, $1 20; 4-Button, $1 40; 5-Button, $1 60; 
6-Button, $1 80. BLACKS, 8-Button, $1 65; 4-Button, 
$1 80. UNDRESSED, 3 to 6 Button, same brand. 
Postage, 3 cents a pair. 


LADIES’ FRENCH UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, AND 


Latest Parisian Novelties 
____ OUR » SPHCIALTIES. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk Frin 
Ornaments, with and without beads ; 
effects in Fringes and Maribouts. A 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo-horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—all our own importation. A full assortment of 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, 
on hand, or Tmade to order to match materials, with 
buttons to correspond. Black and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and with gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention, P. 8.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required. — 


E, A, MORRISON, 


_893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th fos 
‘‘*THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


IN TEE WoRrtDY)D 
CURES 


CHILLS &FEVER 


ease all MALARIAL DISEASES. 

y all Dru oe Mailed 2 fi f 

Write to DUNDAS DICK & 00. re oy "ise 
re of 





, Gimps, and 
1 the new braid 
large and very 





Yor, for their ten cent book, mailed to 
this paper F REE on application, 


50 Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Cards, in case, 
name in Gold, 10c. Davins & Co., Northford, Ct. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Tilustrations, with Book and New ~— 
lement of Patterns of Barbes, Fichus, ‘Me 
nds, &c. 200 various designs. 50c. the ‘entire Sacto 
OW TO WORK CREWEL and Plain and 
Fancy Embroidery. Lilustrated, 25c. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


9 of the Prettiest Cards yo u ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. lL. Rexp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


DE APFNEss relieved. No medicine. Book 
free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 


95 GOLD NEW YEAR CARDS, with name 
in gold, 20 cents. HULL & CO., Hudson, N. Y. 























i878 JONES 1840 


Novelties for the Holidays. 





FANCY GOODS. A Hovszrvenisa’e Goons. 

MILLINERY. o°v"5 SILVERWARE. 

BOYS’ SUITS. O DO GLASSWARE. 

Gloves. co” es 

LACES. 0 “OS ey 
JONES 

"a OF. 





Eighth Avenue 


| 
i} | Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth 8 Street. “, 


Eighth Avenue 
AND 


J ONES 





SHOES. o” sixxs. 
CLOTHS. ~ o” caRpETs. 
pomastics, 5 co DRESS GooDs. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A o"surrs & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. Oy 7 sHawss & Fr , FURS. 





ww ag Se and varied stock ‘of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods 
for the olidays. Great bargains in 
every department. Strangers should 
not fail to examine our assortment. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. Samples and Catalogues 


sent free. 


FURS. FURS. 


The undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts., N.Y., 
where he will keep a Fine Assortment of Fancy Furs. 
SEAL SACQUES lengthened either with Seal, Otter, 
or other trimmings, and altered to the Latest Fashion 
at Moderate Charges. SEAL SACQUES, SILK CIR- 
CULARS, with sleeves fur- lined, a specialty, and at 
Lower Prices than any other house in the City. 
Sacemes re-dyed to look equal to new. 


M. MAHMLER, Furrier, 
858 Broadway, N. ¥. 


REED & BARTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


SILVER-PLATED 


TABLE 
WARE’ 


TABLE, DINNER, 


Tea, and Water 
Sets, 


EPERGNES, 
Fruit and Cake Baskets, 


BUTTER, BAKING, 
VEGETABLE, and 
ENTREE DISHES, 





Seal 









TUREENS, 
DINNER, 
BREAKFAST and 
PICK LE CASTERS, 
KNIVES, SPOONS, 
FORKS, k&e. 


Also a great variety of 


VASES, COLOGNE SETS, 


JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


Children’s Cups, Plates, 
and Bowls, 


and a great variety of articles 
appropriate for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


686 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


9 5 Chromo Cards, Cu 
alike, with name, 1 





ids, Mottoes, = &c., nu 2 
Nassau Card Co. , Nassau, IN. N.Y. 





WILSON & GREIG’S 


REMOVAL. 
CLOAKS AND COSTUMES 


For Ladies and Children. 


Cloths, Underwear, Furs, 
Trimmings, Fringes, and 
Buttons, to be sold 


REGARDLESS OF COST. 


A LOT OF FANCY GOODS 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
GREAT SALE OF CLOAKS 


We have reduced our prices to close out our large stock. 

We offer one lot, a eae, All-Wool Mate- 
lasse Cloaks, at $8 95; worth 

One lot All-Wool Diagonal ‘Cloth Cloaks at $10 00; 
worth $15 00. 

One lot very heavy All-Wool Beaver Cloaks, at $12 50; 
recently sold at $17. 

One lot very heavy Cloaks, handsomely trimmed with 
Silk and Velvet, at $16 00; former price $22 00, 

Also, a large ‘stock of Cloaks from $18 00 to $60 00; 
fully 30 per cent. under market prices. 

We also call your attention to a large lot of Cloaks 
ranging from $2 15 to $9 00, which are very cheap. 

isses’ Cloaks in great variety. 


CIRCULARS. 
We offer an elegant assortment of Circulars in Mate- 
lasee, Chinchilla, Rough Beaver, fancy Camel’s-Hair 
Cloth, and Silk and Fur, from $5 50 to $100. 


SUITS. 


This department is under most experienced man- 
agement, and cannot fail to dye satisfaction. 
Our Catalogue, giving full descriptions, forwarded 
free of charge. 
SILKS, 


We have just purchased a great job in Silks, com- 
on 150 pieces, ranging from 90c. to $3 25. 
for samples. e guarantee the prices to be 
lower than any other Silks in the market. 








KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


STEINWAY., 


Grad, Square, aud Upright Pianos. 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair; endorsed by the most 
eminent musical authorities 
of both hemispheres, and 
the acknowledged Standard 
Pianos of the World. 
Special attention is directed 
to the lately- patented Stein- 
way Parlor Grand—but six 
feet long—with touch, qual- 
ity of tone, and almost the 
power, of a Steinway Concert 
Grand; and to the new Stein- 
way Upright or Cabinet 
Grand, with matchless tone 
and perfection of action. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


Steinway & Sons 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 


ful embossed pic- 
tures for decorating 

ttery vases, etc., 
Woe.; Sap oo oat corny 


Catal 
CURTIS | & CO., 
295 Broadway. New York. 


















PUBNETT’s 
Standard 5 ss ~ Flavoring 


= 
HIGHLY” << 


EXTRACT? 














BURNETT’, 


ERAGRAW? 


lasting (5)(@) Delicate 


REFRESHING 


COLOGNE 














LADIES’ 


WATCHES. 
TIFFANY & CO. lave 


a complete stock of Ladies’ 
Watches in plain, chased, 
carved, enamelled, and jew- 
elled cases. They are con- 
the same 
principles as the Standard 
TIFFANY WATCHES 
and combine all the 
provements attained by the 
use of American Machinery, 


structed upon 


im- 


together with the unequalled 
advantages of the highly 
skilled labor of the watch 
manufacturing of 
Ge- 
neva, where they are made, 
Each watch 
is adjusted to temperature 
and position, stamped with 
the name of the house, and 
fully guaranteed. 


region 
Switzerland, of which 


is the centre. 


TIFFANY & CO.'S “Blue Book” for 
1878-9, containing lists of articles for 
presents, with prices, is sent to any ad- 
dress on request. 


TIFFANY & CO, 
Union Square, 
New York. 

. THE BEST — 


RESENT 


YOU CAN GIVE TO YOUR 


Mother, Wife, or Sister 


IS ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR OF 


SEWING MACHINES, 


THE 


— 


Ware & Show Rooms, 14th St. & Broadway, N.Y. 





50} Rosebud, Snowflake, and C hromoC ards, no 2alike, 
in gold or jet, 10c. Electro Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


\ONTINENT AL STATIONE RY PAC KAGE. 
Hayy 


Six Th Te = . Postage stam, amps take n. eae. 
——_ 1aran ail Si. a4 toAgents. Illustrated Sr 
logue o Novelties free. Ow ENS, 1s W. 10th St. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ( One Year........ #4 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, as © saes'ens 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 2 @ cnes¥ied 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year... ........cc.ccccccccces 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 





ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Prr’s Werkty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weerxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line, 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[January 4, 1879. 


























FACETIZ. 


Tuey were three ladies of the Boston transcendental 
school who were consulting as to the best way to fur- 
nish a house, and this is what they said: 

No. 1. “Oh, furnish it with green, the color of spring, 
of the budding trees, and the tender grass.” 

No. 2. “No; furnish it with red, the color of fire, of 
passion, of intensity,” 

No. ‘gyerr4 her om to the ceiling). ** Oh, no, no; 
furnish it with the illimitable blue, the 
color Abe starry heavens.” 

The house was afterward furnished 
with a red driugget and yellow chairs, 
aiid the wails were decorated with chro- 
mos.- ‘Thus do the sad facts of life with 
ite shattered ideals intrnde on our imagi- 
nations. All of which reminds us of 
the average village girl’s description of 
her ideal husband: “He must be man- 
ly, courageous, true, gentlemanly, intelli- 

ent, and dignified.” -And then, very 

kely, she marries— The philosopher 

can, from hia experience or her experi- 

oe fill up-the remainder of ‘the sen- 
—.>——_—— 


A Misrness or Evocut'ox.—The wom- 
an who made a dumb waiter answer has 
succeeded in making a tart reply. 


__ 
No wonder the Celestials have a good 

opinion of themselves. How can a Chi- 

naman be made of common clay ? 


—_—_— 
This is why a well-known poet and 
that noble shadow of his cut each other 
dead when meet in the street now. 
It was midnight, and the poetic genits 
had thrown his pen down, and wae lean- 
ing back, wearily muttering, ‘‘ Ah, Jack, 
don’t know how much pleasanter 
and easier it is to read these little poems 
Of mine than to write them!” 
The noble friend responded, ‘‘ By Jove, 
m , how you must cuffer, then !” 
Tyne friendship was instantly unbound. 


oe 
Bucolics are the same all the worla 
over, rusticus dum ‘defluat 





THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON.—“MERRY CHRISTMAS, GRANDPA!” 
(Scene outside the old gentleman's bedroom door Christmas morning.] 


A restaurant announces “eighteen carrot vegetable 

soup.” 
THE HARD-HEADED BREED. 

Sympraturzine By-Sranpers (about an unfortunate 
man who has been knocked down and stunned by the 
train). “Poor man! Take him to the station—” 

Insunep One (recovering). “ Take me to the station ? 
What for, then? If I’ve done any harm to yer engine, 


+e 


I'm willin’ to pay for it. 


Why does a photographer in the exercise of his busi- | 
ness always use a Black cloth ?—Why, of course, to 
make his camera obscurer. 
——_—_ | 

“Oh, heavens, save my wife !” shonted a man whose | 
wife had falien everboard in the Hudson River recept- 
ly. They succeeded in rescuing her. Her husband | 
tenderly embraced her, saying, ‘‘ My dear, if you’d been | 
lost, what should I have done? I shall not let you | 
carry the pocket-book again.” 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Mamma. “Look, Regy, at the pretty white cow that. 
gives us the nice white milk.” 

Litter Boy, “ And does the pretty brown cow give 
us the nice brown coffee, ma ?” 

———__o——— 
PHONETIC. 

“Phairest: Phiora,” wrote an amorous-youth who is 
smitten with the phonetic craze, “ phorever dismiss 
your phears, and phly with one whose 

nervent phancy is phixed on you alone. 











hriends, phamily, phather—phorget 
the think only of the ph icity af 
the ! Phew phellows are so phas- 
tidious a8 your Pherdinand, so e 
not phondness if you pheel it not. ‘Phore: 
ophrolic, and answer phinally, Phiora.” 
“Ob, Pherdinand, you phool!” was 
phair Phlora’s curt reply. 


aS" 


——__~.—— 

Why are naughty children like stair 
carpets ?— usé neither can be kept 
in order without the rod. 


_—_————— 
A classical man has christened his cat 
Othello the Mewer. 


_—-_ > 
Tur Cannipais !—A broth of a boy is 
very common in Ireland. 


ee 

How ‘4 Woma® Acts WHEN 6uE BUYS A 
NEW Pate or Suovs.—When a woman has 
a new pair of shoes sent home she per- 
forms altogether different from a man. 
She never shoves her toes into them, and 
= and hauls until she is red in the 


» Says they are just right, 
t look, stoops ages 
to smooth out a wrinkle, twists round, 
and surveying them sideways, exclaims 
“ Mercy ! how loose they are!” looks at 
them again square in front, works her 
fect about so they won’t hurt her quite 
so much, takes them off, looks at the 








expectat 
amnis was not quite an absurdity. Here 
is the last story of Hodge—a German 
by-the-way.. A bharticane’ blew 
wh his wall, wh pon he appealed 
his landlord to build it Bp again. 
the lord, “if you will pay the expense of it. 
sin se !” echoed: the rustic; “ why, I thought 
you could do it for nothing. You're a free mason, 
are yon not ?” 


“Girls have no sense of humor!” Edwin cried, 
‘ When Angelina siniled not at his chaffing. 
“You men are so ridiculous,” she replied, 
“Ti we had much, we should be eliways laughing.” 





led to 
“* Certainly,” replied 


HOLIDAY TIMES. 


What is the difference between “ collision” and “‘ col- 

lusion ?”—Surely U and J ought to know. 
——»————— 

Bur “Wisters were Ever Foous,” says Suaks- 
peare.—‘ We wish,” says a country editor, “‘ that we 
were as rich as the soup that didn’t agree with us; we 
wish we knew as mack as the man who won't agree 
with us; and, lastly, we wish you may all agree with 
us that, round as the earth is; there are a few squ 
folk that inhabit it.” 


“When is a man a coward ?” asked a teacher. 

“When he runs away from a cow,” answered a pu- 
pil. , 

A child asked, ‘* Mother, what is an angel ?” 

“ An augel? Well, an angel is a child that flies.” 

* Buty mother, why does papa always call my gov- 
erneéss an angel ?” 3 

“Well,” explained the. mother, after a Moment’s 
pause, “she's going to fly immediately.” 


heel, the toe, the bottom, and the inside, 

puts them on again, remarks to her bet- 

ter half that she won't have them at any 

price, tilts down the mirror so that she 

cau see how they look, turns in every possible direc- 

tion, and nearly dislocates her neck trying to see how 

they look from that-way, backs off, steps up again, 

takes thirty or forty farewell looks, says they make 

her feet look awful big, andawill never doin the world, 

pyt them off and on three or four times more, asks 

er husband what he thinks about it, and then pays 

no attention to what he says, goes through with it all 

again, and finally she says she will take them. It's a 
very simple matter ind: 
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ONE OF THE PROBLEMS OF LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. 


“The less can not contain the greater.”—Evcuip. 


INvALID (0 sympathizing friend). ‘‘Well, the fact is, I'm attached to a boarding-house just now, and 
you've no idea what a strain all those old turkey bones are on a fellow’s jaws.” 
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CHRISTMAS SupPLEMENT, January 4, 1879. | HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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GRANDMAMMA’S ELOPEMENT.—| 
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